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School Edition of Ten Boys who Lived on 
the Road from Long Ago to Now. [llus- 
trated. 50 cents net. 

The poet, Joun G. WHITTIER, says of it: 

“T nave been reading the new book by Jane 
Andrews, * Ten Boys who Lived on the Road trom 
Long Ago to Now,” which you have just pub- 

. and cannot forbear saying thatin ali my 
aS with juvenile literature I know of 
nothing in many respects equal to this remark- 
able book, which contains in its small compass 
the concentrated knowledge of vast libraries. It 
is the admirably told story of past centuries of 
the world’s progress, and ‘the amount of study 
and labor required in its preparation seems al- 
most appalling to contemplate, One is struck 
with the peculiar excellence of its style,—clear, 
easy, giacetul, and picturesque,—which a child 
cannot fail to comprehend, and in which *‘ child- 
ren of a larger growth’ will tind an irresistible 
charm. That it will prove a favorite with old 
and young I have no doubt. It seems to me that 
nothing could be more enjoyable to the boy of 
our period than the story of how the boys of all 
ages lived and acted.” 
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It must be a dull child who would not 
charmed with such a reading book as this. a. 
King agrees with Mr. Herbert Spencer that ‘Sight 
takes the lead as a channel of perception” and 
that children can be best taught by illustrations 
and simple descriptions in story form. In this 
book of accurate and beautiful pictures the child 
reads an account of a bay, and there before his 
eyes isa pretty view of one; and the same wit), 
glens, gorges, volcanoes, valleys, and all the other 
things described. The maps and pictures are of 
the best, and are from photographs or by noted 
American artists. 
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Steps with American and British Authors," 
“Study of the English Classics,” “ Readings 
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ologies.”” Illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. An edition 
for schools at 30 centa, xe By mail 3% cents. 
This is a book of stories of the Great Civil War, 

and the aim is to arouse in the younger generation 
and those who may come after, a spirit of patriot- 
ism and a live interest in the brave men who 
tought in the war. The selections are interesting, 
graphic and founded on fact, written in a lively, 
attractive style and in clear language, eincipally 
by well known writers. The book is illustra 
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cates no imdividual system, but appeals to the 
intelligence of any Ordinary ~y- 
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| sistance in the work I am to take up.” 

From J. L. Skipworth, President of the 
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W E need strong men—men and women—strong 

every way. Weak men have had their day. 
Such men as Father Mathew, Clinton B. Fisk, 
Archbishop Ireland, General Grant, G: neral Lee, 
Cardinal Manning, and a host of others, living and 
dead, have been needed. It matters not if these 
strong men are on different sides of the religious or 
political fence. The principal qualification is that 
they be strong. Voltaire never hurt the Christian 
church half as much as he benefited it. The truth 
can never be hurt, but it takes strong opposition to 
bring it out. 


— 


I" has been claimed that the Blair bill was a Re- 

publican measure. It certainly was not. We 
pity the man who can find a partisan issue in so 
beneficent a measure as this. Although there were 
some features of this bill we would change, if we 
could, yet in principle, it was sound, and will in the 
end prevail. Among the Democrats who supported 
the measure, were Danicls and Barbour, of Virgi- 
nia; Vanceand Ransom, of North Carolinia; Hamp- 
ton, of South Carolina; Pugh, of Alabama; George 
and Walthall, of Mississippi; Eustis and Gibson, of 
Louisiana; Call and Pasco, of Florida ; United 
States Attorney-General Garland, of Arkansas; 
Hon. L. Q. C. Lamar, and many others. Among 
the Republicans who opposed it were Ingalls and 
Plumb, of Kansas; and Sherman, of Ohio. When 
national education becomes a party issue we shall 





despair of this Union. We have differed concern- 
ing the methods of administering affairs, but no 
man can oppose the education of the people and still 
be a lover of his country. The greatest enemy 
we have is want of good thinking power. There 
is no salvation in book learning, but there is a great 
deal in education, and money is well spent in pro- 
moting it. If we appropriate millions for forts 
and warships, we should give tens of millions for 
education. It is the cheap defence of nations. 





| DURING the past fifty years the business world 

has entirely changed its character, but it has 
been only during the past twenty-five years that 
school work has been much reconstructed. We are 
living in a new world, as far as trade is concerned. 
Theology is looked upon through different eyes 
than formerly. The old sermonizer preaches to 
empty pews, and the lawyer is getting upon new 
ground as the conditions of affairs change. Teach- 
ing is bringing up the rear. It is true we have 
made some advancement. The word-method is 
generally adopted, language lessons are supple- 
menting old grammar, analysis, and parsing; 
objects are taking the place of meaningless words; 
and manual training is coming, but in the main we 
have not begun the work of reform. 

The most cheering thing about this whole busi- 
ness of educational reform is that people are begin- 
ning to see that it is needed. Professor Boyesen 
recently said: ‘‘ I believe our whole educational sys- 
tem will and must undergo a gradual revolution in 
the near future. Education must set itself a new 
aim and object; viz., to develop reason (not merely 
memory) and cultivate character. But this can 
only be done when teaching becomes a real profes- 
sion, for which men are willing to undergo a special 


120| training, and not a mere stepping-stone to some- 


thing else, or a convenient refuge in case of failure. 
It is obvious to every one that a great improvement 
in this respect is taking place; and as the pressure 
cf population makes itself felt in a fiercer competi- 
tion for the means of subsistence, we shall witness 
a still greater improvement in the quality of the 
men who will enlist their powers in this most influ- 
ential of all professions.” 

We have come to see that a drill-master is not a 
teacher. They are coming to be sought after— 
teachers, not hearers of recitations. The old cram- 
mers must die, but they die hard. They were a 
self-satisfied generation. What a work they did! 
How many heads full of facts did they send to Har- 
vard, Yale, Columbia, and Amherst! What folly! 
All this will go, and let the better come in. What 
is better? This: more common-sense arithmetic, 
more attention to the native characteristics of chil- 
dren, the more constant use of good English, and a 
greater love for good literature; and then, a gen- 
eral recognition of the fact that we have no way of 
getting and giving except through the senses. So, 
@ training of the senses will become in the future of 
prime importance. Teachers will be more trusted, 
as it is seen that they are scientific, and their pay 
and permanency will be more carefully guarded. 

We are coming upon new times, and these will 
demand not so much new men, as professional men. 
And this is true not only ofjteaching, but of all the 
professions. It is easy enough to put men in vacant 
places, but it isn’t quite so easy tofill them, and itis 
going to be more and more difficult. Teachers must 
notice this fact, and get reudy for the new order of 
things, or they will get left. 





S$ advanced methods in teaching geography 
have come in, old methods have gone out, and 

this has become in many schools the most interest- 
ing subject taught in them. Blank maps, putty 
maps, maps in clay, plaster, and sand are universal. 








In addition we have, in every good school, home- 
made apparatus for illustrating the cause of tides, 
the motions of the earth, the phases of the moon, 
the phenomena of day and night, and the seasons. 
This is good, but let us beware. The globe is not 
the world, putty is not the earth, and sand is nota 
continent. The true geographical ideal lies back of 
all this, and the teacher who does not reach it, does 
not teach geography. He may imagine he is teach- 
ing it, but some day he will be brought to a realizing 
sense that he is not. What is geography? Nota 
map, surely; not a globe, not mud mountains—but 
the real world on which we live, move, and have 
our being. Can the learner see this world with his 
mind’s eye? This is the test. Here’stherub. Yes, 
can he see it? Can yousee it, reader? Try and see, 
How does London look? How Paris! How Rome? 
We mean the real London, the real Paris, and the 
real Rome, not a dot ona map. Ideals, ideals, are 
what we are after in teaching. The humdrum 
reciting, ‘‘ Washington is the capital of the United 
States, Paris is the capital of France,” is a delusion, 
a fiction, and a humbug. Stop it! Go about teach- 
ing ideals, real ideals, and if some old fossilifer 
ous examiner comes mousing around your school 
room seeking after text-book facts—geographicai 
facts—historical facts, divorced from the ideals that 
should accompany them, tell him you haven't got 
the commodity he is after on sale. Pass him on to 
the next school, let the next teacher pass him on- 
keep him passing on until by and by he gently 
passes away. Then may he rest in peace forever- 
more. 

If there is one word more expressive of the prog- 
ress of truth than any other, it is the word ‘deals. 
This is the word of all words that expresses the su- 
periority of this age over all the other ages past. 





-- — 


PROFESSIONAL improvement means that the 

teachers who stand still will not ‘‘ get there,” 
and those who do not stand still will ‘get there.” 
In other words, the time is not distant when some 
teachers are yoing to “get left,” as sure as they 
live. How ‘get left”? In this way: they will get 
stale, and people will not have them in sight. Peco 
ple don’t like stale things, especially in the school- 
room. The other day a teacher spoke of the work 
of a certain principal_of a normal school, conductor 
of an institute, and said: ‘‘A dozen teachers who 
were intending to go to his school made up their 
minds they would not, after they heard him., He 
didn't give us anything fresh. It was all old and 
stale stuff.” This age will not stand such non- 
sense. A man who doesn’t get around pretty lively 
is nobody now-adays. Old drawling psalm tunes 
are gone, the old ox-cart is rotting to pieces, the old 
sickle is rusting away, and the old stage coach is 
broken up for its nails and leather. 

‘““What shall we do?” a dozen say. Do this: 
Organize a class of live teachers, and go to work; 
first, on the history of education; second, on educa- 
tional psychology ; third, on the science of method ; 
and fourth, on what may be called educational 
civics. Don’t study facts so -n uch as philosophy. 
Tn other words, study causes and effects far more 
than details. Study such questions as these: 

What educated the people in Homer's time to 
appreciate and enjoy his poems? 

In what respects was Solon an educator? 

What was thought to be the end of all mental 
effort before Socrates’ time in Greece? . 

What was Socrates’ motive, and what did he 
accomplish? 

Coming down to the revival of learning, we 
might inquire: 

What caused that wonderful activity of thought 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century / 

How did Luther promote public education? 

What were some of the doctrines of Comenius? 
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Of Rousseau in his Emile? Of Pestalozzi? Of 
Freebel? Of Horace Mann? 

Heré we have cause and effect, and this is philos- 
ophy. In carrying out this idea it would be well 
for a class to put itself under the guidance of some 
others who have gone over the ground, for exam- 
ple, under the School of Pedagogy, University of the 
City of New York. This would enable them to test 
themselves, and get proper direction. Atall events, 
the teachers who do not study would do well to 
make up their minds to stop teaching, voluntarily, 
and that quite soon, or they will be asked to step 
down and out before many years pass over their 
heads. A word to the wise teacher is sufficient, 
but a right smart flagellation will not be enough to 
stir the foolish teacher out of his tracks. 





INSPIRATION AND FELLOWSHIP. 


There are two spots on this earth that stir all the 
inspiration a mortal has in him; one is on the top of 
a high mountain, and the other by the side of the 
boundless sea. The other day we stood by the roar- 
ing breakers at Fire lisland looking south over the 
waste of waters. The thought that there is no land 
to the South pole was an inspiring one. Behind us 
was the life of the land, in front of us the life of the 
ocean. Fire Island light is the last the tourist sees 
when he leaves New York on his way abroad, and 
the first that welcomes him back again when he 
comes home. We tried the ocean in our little sail- 
ing craft, but the waves were too severe, and we 
were glad to get back into the Old South bay again. 
For six weeks this summer we looked out upon the 
state of Arkansas, from one of its highest moun. 
tains, where at least one-sixth of its area could be 
seen. Often the whole valley was completely filled 
with clouds, and we seemed to be isolated from all 
lower things. Its changing scenes, day by day, 
caused the ideal of greatness to grow upon us, and 
we came away with different thoughts than when 
we went. The same emotions came over us at Fire 
Island as on Nebo, and they cannot be described. 
Some how, some way, they seem tolift usup. On 
the mountain we want to fly, or jump from the 
precipice; by the roaring sea we want to plunge in. 
The same feeling is experienced at Niagara Falls— 
where the impulse to join the raging waters is 
almost irresistible. : 

Inspiration is the greatest spur to work we mor- 
tals have; next to this is fellowship. The first 
comes from within, the other from without. The 
sea and the mountain seem to give us something. 
This is not a fact. It is what they excite within us 
that lifts us up. But fellowship comes from with- 
out. A friend meets us with hearty good cheer, 
and gives to us some of his inspiration. 

Teachers here have a great deal to learn, for no 
body of workers more sadly need fellowship than 
they. We have all sorts of lodges, some secret and 
some not, but all affording social fellowship and 
some sort of assistance either in sickness or at 
death, which draw into their organizations large 
numbers. Their purpose is evident—not so much 
the pecuniary aid needed in a critical moment as 
the good will and social cheer they bring. More of 
this must be taken into the teaching business. We 
now stand too much apart. Let us stand together. 
All the trades are organized for protection, and 
most effectively, too, as the recent strikes show. 
The Union and the non-Union men form as distinct 
a class among type-setters as the Republicans and 
Democrats in politics. Then we have the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, the Knights of 
Labor, and all sorts of societies, lodges, and orders, 
banded together for fellowship. Last week in this 
city five thousand Scandinavians, all members of 
various societies, followed the body of Ericsson to 
the ship that was to take it to his native land. This 
parade was an object lesson on fellowship, and its 
result upon us, as we watched it, was inspiration. 
Here are these men, we thought, all banded 
together fora purpose. The death of one affects all; 
even the sickness of one takes some money from the 
pockets of all. This must teach usa lesson. Soci- 
eties should be formed, not so much for the discus- 











sion of papers, as for mutual aid and fellowship. 
The imptilse holding them together must be far 
stronger than a pecuniary one—it must give a new 
inspiration in work, a new meaning to life, and 
new courage in battling the foes of truth. This sub- 
ject is one of great practical importance, worth the 
serious consideration of all professional teachers. 





In a notice of Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, superinten- 
dent of the coast survey, the Popular Svience 
Monthly says that he derived from his father an 
inquiring turn of mind, but the boy was fortunate 
enough to fall into the hands of a teacher who was 
an interested observer of physical phenomena, and 
who was in the habit of occasionally varying the 
school work by such simple experiments as were 
within the means at her command. The native 
curiosity of the childish mind was stimulated, and 
observation, experiment, and reasoning on his own 
account were the natural result. Now the editor 
proceeds to call the school system before the judg- 
ment bar, and says: 

‘Under the system of public school administration 
that now prevails, especially in our large cities, this 
Quaker lady would not have been allowed to break the 
tedious routine of book study with any such diversions. 
Any attempt on her part to observe the individual apti- 
tudes of her pupils, to foster them, and qualify the boys 
to put their faculties to the best use of which they were 
capable, would have been frowned down as inconsistent 
with the true purposes of the school. On the other 
hand, she would have been compelled, under penalty of 
dismissal, to put them all through an identical Procrus- 
tean drill, which tends to dull the faculties, suppress the 
aptitudes, and destroy that individuality of character in 
which alone resides the possibility for the highest use- 
fulness of the man.” 

This is straightforward talk, and no mistake, but 
is it true? We believe that it has been, and is, in 
many places. Old Gradgrind is dying, but he is 
leaving a few young Gradgrinds to take his place. 
Would that the race might end with the old gentle- 
man, but it will not. Superstitions die hard, and 
the strait-laced, educational superstition will be 
among the last toexpire. Witchcraft, demonology, 
astrology, are dead; others equally bad are going, 
but not yet. The ‘“‘system” the Monthly speaks of 
does not, as it intimates, prevail everywhere. The 
night is not as black as that. Not only do the stars 
shine, but the sun is rising. Teachers are studying 
the science of education, and ideas of freedom are 
increasing. The ‘‘cast iron” system of the past 
came because teachers knew no more than to do as 
they were told—so they had to be told. What else 
could be done? Ignorance was the trouble under 
all this old miserable work, but ignorance is disap- 
pearing, and with it the bondage of the teacher is 
disappearing. Let us hail the coming day of light! 
After a few years nobody will write as the editor of 
the Monthly wrote, except he be an editor of an 
historical magazine. It is ashame to our civiliza- 
tion that there is now any reason for the strong lan- 
guage this editor uses. 


It is remarked of Prof. Charles W. Landon, by 
one who knows him well, that ‘‘he holds the 
doctrine that every lesson ought to widen the 
pupil’s outlook, and strengthen his hold upon fund- 
amental principles already gained.” Now this is 
very different from the usual way of looking ata 
child; ordinarily the teacher thinks of a pupil as 
having “‘ gone through with the Third reader,” or 
something similar. It cannot be too many times 
repeated that the teacher, even of a dozen pupils in 
some out-of-the-way school-house, must gain first of 
all correct ideas of teaching. The examiner will 
come around and ask questions, and the poor 
teacher will be misled and think that question- 
answering is the great end to be aimed at. It will 
be a fatal mistake; fatal for the teacher, but worse 
yet for the pupil. 

Prof. Landon teaches music, but he is a large 
enough man to see down into and under the 
objects of teaching; he sees that teaching music 
relates to the individual’s intelligence and advance- 
ment. 








Mr. RUSKIN is sound on the manual trainmg question, 
for he says that the youth who has learnt to take a 
straight shaving off a plank, or draw a fme curve with- 
out faltering, or lay a brick level m its mortar, has 
learned a multitude of other matters which no lips of 
man could ever teach him. He believes that the truth 
implied in this assertion is beginning to receive recogni- 
tion, though it will probably take many years to per- 
suade the public of the real value of manual labor. He 
thinks that what is wanted just now is a scientific co-or- 
dination of the education of the mind through books,, 
through the senses, and through the training of the 
hand. 

ONE way to stop disease and sin is to quarantine it— 
build a high fence around it, and so prevent its spread. 
We have an example of this in an exceedingly stringent 
bill closing the mails of the United States against all 
lottery communications—letters, postals, circulars, tick- 
ets, money-orders, checks, drafts, etc.—and_thor- 
oughly armed with penal provisions, which last week 
passed the House of Representatives. Now if the 
Senate will ratify this action, the government will have 
done its duty as far as law is concerned. The next thing 
will he to see that the law is enforced. 





Many of the Catholic prelates are taking strong ground’ 
concerning the saloon question, among whom are Arch- 
bishop Ireland, of St Paul, and Bishop Spaulding, of 
Peoria. The latter has recently expressed hiniself in the. 
following manner : 

“ One great question that is going to be forced into politics—we 
may sneer at it now, but it is going to come—is the questiop of 
Prohibition. Mark my words, the saloon in America is becoming 
a public nuisance. The liquor trade by meddling with politics 
and corrupting politics has become a menace and a danger. Those 
who think, and those who love America, and those who love lib- 
erty, are going to bring this moral question into politics more 
and more.” 

Teachers can do a great deal of good by following the 
example of this bishop. Why shouldn’t they ? 





Mr. Moopy is to open, at Northfield, a training school 
for women, distinct from the one already established 
which shall combine with a course of Bible study 
thorough, practical drill in cooking and dress-making. 
He is realizing more and more the fact that: the best 
Christians are the best livers. It is of little use to do 
much for the conversion of a poor mother, with a group 
of half-clothed children, until she is taught how to make 
their clothes. A benevolent lady last fall came across a 
motherless home where a boy of twelve was wrestling 
with the problem of a dinner suited to the day. That 
boy wants a practical education far more than a theoreti- 
cal one, and the poor mother needs to know how to sew 
and cook far more than to repeat the answers of the 
catechism. We are slowly coming to know what an: 
education implies. 





Goop German teachers give more attention to the 
how than the what. For example, in good German 
schools more time is spent in the preparation than in 
the recitation ; but the fact is, good teaching is good 
teaching, whether in France, England, Tasmania, or the 
United States. We hear a good deal about the German 
system of public schools; but a little investigation 
shows that what is good about them is nothing more nor 
less than applied common sense. As the Christian 
Union has pointed out, “the German boy enters the 
gymnasium, and for nine years his course isa steady 
progression and accumulation ; there is no changing of 
schools, no transfer from one set of teachers to another. 
with entirely different ideas and methods. Each year 
builds intelligently upon the past, and, without interrup- 
tion or dissipation of energies, the boy reaches the end 
of the course, and leaves the gymnasium, prepared for 
the most advanced university studies.” 


This is as it ought to be—common-sense applied. We 
lack system, with all our systematic changes of teachers, 
changes of text-books, changes of schools, changes all the 
way through. The result is loss of time and destruction 
of interest. The true way is to put qualified teachers in 
good places, and then give them freedom and perma- 
nency. This is conmon sense, 





THE only real cause a teacher may have for discour- 
agement is that he sees no clearer to-day how to reach 
the great objects before him than yesterday. He is sur 
rounded by students; is he a student? An objection 
raised to the re-election of a teacher was, ‘She doesn't 
know any more at the end of the year than at the begin- 
ning.” 
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MEANS OF PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT. 


ITI. 
BY BOOKS. 


Next to psychology, history affords the best means of 
professional improvement. Butcare must be taken how 
fit is studied. It is quite possible to know a great many 
‘historical facts, and yet be a poor historical student. 
‘No subject demands more purpose, or we may say 
imotive, than this. To illustrate : the political economist 
:studies history for the special purpose of establishing 
:some theory. All of his investigations have this end 
clearly in view. The philanthropist, intent on improv- 
ing the condition of society, studies history for the pur- 
: pose of finding out from what sources the largest num- 
‘ber of human miseries have originated. Every true 
‘student of history has some definite motive pushing him 
‘forward. S® must it be with the student of education 
His first inquiry is, What was the education that made 
‘Greece what it was? for we are more directly connected 
‘with Greece than any other of the ancient peoples. 
‘The Chinese, Hindoos, Egyptians, and even the old 
Hebrews, concern us as a nation very little. But our 
vinteflectual ancestors were the Athenians, although we 
:are very remotely connected with them by race affinity. 
"No literary works are so thoroughly studied or so highly 
rprized as those produced by the old Greek authors. 

The Romans were the intellectual successors of the 
‘Greeks. Their authors must be studied. After Rome 
came Europe for fifteen hundred years, and after 
Europe America. Now, in tracing all this stream of 
histdry, the educational student finds a silver thread 
connecting the remotest Greece with the newest Amer- 
ica. Without reading any one history page by page, he 
instinctively knows what to omit and what to study 
carefully. He establishes, first, points of termination and 
points of departure. These he fixes in the mind with 
their immediate circumstances, and then he gradually 
fills up the intermediate spaces. A few of these great 
epochs are the following : The Homeric period, the age 
of Solon, the age of Pericles—which would include the 
time of Socrates and the principal writers of prose and 
verse flourishing about this time,—the fall of the Grecian 
state, the rise of the Roman republic, the age of Cesar, 
the birth of Christ, etc., etc. These great periods are 
first as thoroughly studied as it is possible, ending with 
the fall of slavery and the period of American recon- 
struction. 

Itshould be distinctly borne in mind that the history of 
education is not a history of school work, but rather a 
study of the forces that have made the past what it was, 
and the present what it is. Ail reconstructing powers 
are educational, so that the history of education holds 
an intermediate place between the meager history of 
school work on the one side, and the almost exhaustless 
history of civilization on the other. This study is com- 
paratively new, and so its special literature is quite 
‘small, Passing by the German histories of education 
and Barnard’s Journal of Education, already men- 
tioned, the first work that should be read is Quick’s 
** Educational Reformers,” and then Browning's * As- 
pects of Education” and ‘‘ Educational Theories.” After 
these may be read Compayre’s ‘* History of Education,” 
although this can be passed by without much detriment, 
for it is altogether too scrappy, and shows too litile of 
the historical spirit. Painter’s ‘‘ History of Education” 
is good, but is open to the criticism of having been writ- 
ten without a definite purpose. Boone’s ‘‘ History of 
Education in the United States” contains a large 
amount of valuable material, and very many references 
which will give the future historian much valuable help. 
Beside these histories, there is nothing in the English 
language of much value to the student of education. 

In pursuing his subject with reference especially to 
our present educational condition, the student will 
study the following topics: The causes leading to the 
establishment of the American free school system, the 
relation of church to state in this country at the present 
time, the histerical aspect of the church and state edu- 
cational question, the relation of science study to 
national prosperity. These and many other questions 
like them will not fail to have very careful investiga- 
tion. It is only in the light of the past that we can see 
the present. This is an axiom which the historical stu- 
dent more and more appreciates as he continues his 
work. So he becomes a prophet, for like causes always 
produce like effects. We need never try experiments 
with uncertain results. Human nature is the same from 
age to age in the palace of kings and in the hovel of the 
peasants. Humanity is a unity. Of this the educational 
student soon becomes cunvinced, 





PERICLES. 





A SKETCH FOR THE STUDENTS OF EDUCATIONAL HISTORY, 


The age of Pericles was the most brilliant of the eras 
of Greece. Among the distinguished of the sophists 
were Anaxagoras and Protagoras both of whom enjoyed 
his patronage. The friend of his early manhood was 
the tragic poet, Sophocles, and of his later years, his 
rival, Euripides. The first of the Greek philosophers, 
and in some respects the greatest of them all, was 
Socrates, who was the companion of Pericles, and his 
advisor during some of its most trying periods. He 
laughed at the comedies of Aristophanes, but condemned 
him for ridiculing the best man Athens ever produced. 
During his life-time Phidias planned and executed his 
wonderful statues, and both designed and superintended 
the Parthenon that has been pronounced the only perfect 
specimen of architectural proportions that the ages have 
produced. During this work Pericles was his confiden- 
tial advisor and must have taken a deep interest in his 
plans. The greatest of all ancient rhetorical drill-masters 
was Isocrates whose best work was done during the life- 
time of Pericles. Many other distinguished teachers 
lived about his time, among whom was Zeno,the sophist, 
—not the philosopher,—who taught in Athens. Other 
eminent teachers or sophists of his age were Gorgias, 
Polus, Thrasymachus, Euthydimus, Dionysodorus, Anti- 
phon, and Prodicus, As the direct result of this age 
we have the immortal philosophers Plato und Aristotle, 
and among orators, Aischines and Demosthenes. Can 
any other era produce so brilliant a galaxy of literary 
men? It would be interesting to trace the progress of 
constitutional government from Solon to Pericles and 
show the wisdom of the governmental reforms intro- 
duced by him. At this period forces commenced to work 
that continued increasing in power until Athenian su- 
prewacy passed away, and Roman law ruled the world. 
But had Athens followed Pericles with as wise leaders 
as he, it might have continued until this day. Although 
he left no code of laws, like Solon, yet he was in all 
respects a greater law-maker. The world has produced 
few orators who could express in so forcible and popular 
a manner so many profound sentiments. The fact of 
his long-continued popularity, during a time of Athens’ 
greatest intellectual eminence, shows the over-mastering 
quality of his intellect. Take him all in all, and con:id- 
ering the times in which he lived,we must conclude that 
the world has produced but few greater men. 

His personal appearance was superb. It is a fact that 
many of our greatest minds have acted through indiffer- 
ent channels, but Pericles possessed a magnificent pres- 
ence. In height he was six feet four inches, one inch 
shorter than Abraham Lincoln, but in all other pbysi- 
cal respects exactly his counterpart. His well-developed 
head was covered with a fine growth of beautiful, black 
wavy hair, and his countenance showed at once Olym- 
pian dignity, as well as unmistakable kindness and good 
nature. His voice was clear, manly, sonorous without 
being nasal, and penetrating without roughness. As he 
stood before the Athenian people on the great day of the 
dedication of the Parthenon, the vast throng looked 
upon about as magnificent a specimen of physical per- 
fection as the world has ever seen. No people ever wor- 
shiped more sincerely the union of physical beauty 
with intellectual strength and faultless speech than did 
the Greeks, and in Pericles they saw their ideal in visible 
form. The most fastidious rhetorician could find no 
fault with either his rhetoric, bis pronunciation, or his 
gestures. Of these three qualities the Athenians were 
unquestionably the best critics the world has ever seen. 
They would allow nuthing contrary to the strict rules 
of both rhetorical and oratorical conditions of excel- 
lence. 
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SOME HINTS AS TO SUCCESS IN 


IV. 
By Prin, W. E. BIssELL, Newark, N. J. 

Success in teaching does not depend solely upon ex- 
perience. 

We have already said that a teacher who has marked 
natural gifts as an educator, will be compelled to assume 
a mediocral standing in the profession, unless these 
natural endowments are supplemented and re-enforced 
by the results which are always a sequel to persistent, 
intelligent study of the great problem of education. On 
the other hand, it is none the less true, that the experi- 
ence of the most aspiring teacher will be of slight in- 
trinsic value unless preceded by such a preparation and 
such a clear apprehension of the requisites of the true 
teacher as wil] cayse that experience to be educative in 


TEACHING. 


the fullest sense. This is not mere rhetorical doctrine ; 
it is repeatedly proven by the success of one class of 
teachers, and also by the failure, total or partial, of 
another class, 

Many people argue that the teacher of ordinary natu- 
ral gifts will be best developed by experience. This is 
doubtless true, but there are a few conditions absolutely 
essential to any kind of development. The trile saying 
that “ experience is the best teacher,” has béen too liber- 
ally interpreted. Experience is a good teacher of teach- + 
ers who have prepared themsélves to properly and fully 
improve its golden opportunities, and to intelligently 
study and turn to good account its practical phases. 

We are not inclined to view the rank and file of 
teachers through the pessimistic spectacles of distrust 
and fault-finding ; but it is safe tosay that much deplor- 
able mischief is done by those who attempt the work of 
teaching, with the mistaken idea that experience will 
quickly and easily remedy all their defects. 

Many of our eductional maxims are misleading be- 
cause they fail to receive needed qualification and limi 
tation. Our argument against experience as the only 
teacher will serve to disprove the common constriction 
put upon the old Comenian saying : *‘ We learn to do by 
doing.” The ability to begin to do presupposes some 
knowledge of how to do, on the part of the doer. The 
practice of any art may and should be a tolerably intel- 
ligent performance at the start; and this will be true 
only when the practitioner is not blinded by conceit and 
mistaken conceptions of the qualifications necessary to 
beginning. 

Dr. White has said in substance that blind experience 
(note the adjective) is always and everywhere a plodder, 
and only the inspiration of true ideals and correct prin- 
ciples can transform it into teaching skill and power. 
Was anything truer ever uttered? ** Theory alone never 
made a good artist; practice unaided by theory can 
never correct errors, but must establish them.” 





TOBACCO AND SCHUOL WORK. 





By Eva KINNEY GRIFFITH, Whitewater, Wis. 

That the habit of using tobacco, especially of smoking 
cigarettes, has greatly increased of late years among boys 
of tender years, 1s apparent to every thoughtful observer. 
The detrimental effect of this habit upon school work as 
well as upon the moral and physical well-being of the 
child, should arouse every teacher to do all in his power 
to help stay the progress of this alarming evil. 

Reports of teachers show that eighty per cent. of the 
boys in all grades of many schools, except the lowest 
primary, are tobacco users, and many of them form the 
habit without the knowledge of their parents. 

Some of the boys deny the habit until the most persis- 
tent inquiry on the part of the teacher is made, or the 
presence of a half smoked cigar in the pocket, reveals 
the fact and forces the confession. In some places it is 
a common sight to see a group of little boys, between the 
ages of eight and twelve, start out on a fishing excur- 
sion of a Saturday morning, each with a cigarette or 
cigar stump in his mouth, smoking. Not long since my 
attention was called to a little fellow but four years old, 
with his feet up, coolly puffing a cigar, in imitation of 
his father. The effect of tobacco on brain development 
is disastrous in the extreme. In Paris one of the profes- 
sors of the polytechnic school found that the students 
who did not smoke, out-ranked those who did, and that 
the scholarship of the smokers steadily deteriorated as 
the smoking continued. 

Prof. Seerly, of the Iowa state norms] school, says, “‘ I 
do not know a pupil that is addicted to the habit who 
goes through a single day's work and has good lessons, I 
have never had one whose scholarship record was good, 
and in almost every case the deportment was below the 
average standard. 

** At the regular examinations for promotion nearly 
every one of the tobacco-using pupils fail in doing the 
most reasonable test work, even if this is not tne first 
time the work has been passed over in class.” 

Tobacco is a nerve poison, and through its paralyzing 
effect on the nervous system, it stunts the growth and 
causes functional derangement of all the organs of the 
body. It dulls the intellect, weakens the will, destroys 
the ability to apply one’s self to study, and injures the 
memory. Many a teacher annoyed by the dullness and 
stupidity of certain of his pupils, by searching would 
find the cause in the secret use of tobacco. 

It is seldom that a tobacco using boy ever graduates 
from the high school, and very many of the boys who 
begin the use of tobacco while young, are unable to 





reach the high schoo! at all, 
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Tobacco manufacturers and sellers, in the interest of 
their business, are seeking to spread this evil habit 
among the boys, by offering various prizes to tempt 
them. With each package of one dozen cigarettes is 
sent a ticket. By returning one hundred of these 
tickets, the purchaser is entitled to a prize consisting of 
a cigarette holding cane, pictures of famous horses, etc. 
By devices of this kind many boys are induced to pur- 
chase more cigarettes than they otherwise would. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has done a 
good work in getting laws passed making it unlawful to 
sell tobacco to minors. But this law is found deficient 
because many unprincipled men and ignorant parents 
are willing to purchase tobacco for the boys, thus shield- 
ing the seller from harm. In New York state this law 
has been amended so that boys found smoking in public 
places can be fined. In the larger cities this law will 
probably not be enforced by the officers of the law, as 
very few of them would be in sympathy with it. But 
good citizens everywhere have the right to complain 
against any infringement of the law which comes to 
their knowledge, and teachers have a vantage ground in 
these laws which will aid them in building up a public 
sentiment against the use of tobacco inany form. Let 
teachers observe the difference in scholarship between 
those who smoke and those who do not, and report. 
Valuable facts may thus be learned which will furnish 
object lessons that may benefit the world. 





SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS. 


The school year may be said to begin in September, 
and end in the following June. Probably one-third of 
the 240,000 teachers (in round numbers) there are in this 
country, will be new, untried, and inexperienced. Some 
of them will be fresh from an academy, a high school, 
or even from the district school. They are meditating 
what they shall do; some are trembling with anxiety. 
All of them are anxious to be successful. If they are 
not successful what a loss to the children !—yet they for- 
get that. They want our best thoughts, and they shall 
have them. 

1. Consider your manner—your personal bearing. 
The French words in saluting are, ‘‘How do you carry 
yourself?” Let the teacher be sure to bear himself as a 
cultured human being, walking erect, looking at the 
people he talks with, speaking with a pleasant voice, 
and having engaging manners. 

2. Consider the pupils as beings that must be inter- 
ested in you, in themselves, and in school work. Don’t 
think they have got to come to school anyhow, and that 
if they are not interested it is because of their innate 
wickedness, 

3. Put aside at once and forever a feeling of antago- 
nism with the pupils. ‘In my county institute,” writes 
the veteran superintendent Peterson, ‘‘I had been giv- 
ing instruction on ‘ The first Day in School,’ and had 
asked the question, ‘What would you do with a pupil 
that was restless and perhaps noisy, perhaps whisper- 
ing?’ A young man of fine appearance, and fine 
scholarship, too, I may add, wanted to reply, ‘I would 
lamm him so he couldn't stand,’ ” 

Alas! that this hard spirit of antagonism still exists. 

4, Try to arrange what you know about children and 
young human beings, and get it into a practical shape 
for use. A very intelligent and cultivated young 
woman, the daughter of a clergyman, determined to 
teach. She became an assistant ; had thirty pupils, all 
good children. Before the first hour had passed, she 
came to the principal and said, ‘‘ I may as well give up. 
My father told me that if I gave an order and was not 
obeyed at once, the pupils would lose their respect for 
me, and I should fail. I told them not to whisper, but 
they don’t mind. SoI must stop, and go home.” This 
teacher afterward became one of the best of teachers. 

Your success as a teacher, remember, will come from 
your knowledge of children, your ability to interest and 
direct them. So you must gather your knowledge of 
children under proper heads, as (1) Employment. (2) 
Incentives. (3) Management. (4) Training to Self-Gov- 
ernment, etc. You should think over the matter a great 
deal, In a few days the novelty you are to the pupils 
will wear off, and then you must hold and direct them 
by your personal force. 

5. Try to get hold of the idea of teaching. You know 
considerable about arithmetic, but do you know how to 
teach it? That is quite a different thing. You must 
get a good conception of teaching ; it is not telling ; it is 
not cramming ; it is directing a mind that has an object 
of thought. 

6, You must be sure to make many strong resolves 





that you will be an educator ; that is, a scientific teacher. 
You should have at least one book on teaching, and read 
and study it. Two books will help greatly, ‘‘ Parker's 
Talks” and “The Quincy Method.” You must know 
that the “ old is passing away ”—the old style of school- 
master walking around with a whip or ruler under his 
arm, will soon be seen no more. Where are you? Do 
you belong to the old or the new? If the former, these 
suggestions will have little value. 

7. Don’t worry over the order, or probably disorder. 
you have. See what the cause is, and remove the cause. 
If they walk heavily—it is because they have not been 
trained to walk lightly ; train them. If they whisper, 
train them not to disturb others—don’t scold at them, 
don’t think they are particularly wicked, don’t scowl. 
Tell them they disturb others, and train them not to do 
it. Don’t ask John if he is whispering, for it will give 
him a good chance to lie. 

8. Be pleasant and bright. If you are half frightened 
to death, don't let anybody know it. Don’t be discour- 
aged at the result of the first day. Praise everybody 
youcan. Don’t have any prejudices against those who 
have poor clothes. See to the outhouses ; keep them in 
order. Have the school kept clean ; ornament all you 
can. Make the scene of your work attractive. 
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TEACHERS’ TENURE OF OFFICE. 


By W. T. GoopEn, Pana, Ill. 


Statistics show a lamentable condition of affairs as to 
tenure of office among teachers. In Pennsylvania about 
30 per cent. of the teachers are yearly new to the work, 
while only 40 per cent., and in New Jersey 55 per cent., 
of the teachers engaged have taught five years. In 
New Hampshire about 51 per cent. of the schools were 
taught by the same teacher for two successive terms, 
while in Minnesota only 10 per cent. of those employed 
had taught in the same district for three or more years. 
In New York four-fifths of the districts, and in Illinois 
seven-tenths, reporting, had employed the same teacher 
but asingle term. In 48 per cent. of the latter cases, 
two or more persons had been called to the same posi- 
tion within a single year. In short, we may safely esti- 
mate that throughout the United States 40 per cent. of 
the annual supply of teachers are manufactured directly 
from the “ raw material.” 

Some of the causes- contributing to short and uncer- 
tain tenure are (1) the influence of petty politicians in 
their control of the appointing power ; (2) the inade- 
quacy of salaries consequent upon the false views of re- 
trenchment and reform ; (3) the arbitrary power exer- 
cised by directors and boards of education who deem 
themselves dictators rather than administrators of a sys- 
tem organized and governed by law ; (4) persecutions 
through the petty spite aroused in the narrow-minded 
parents by an efficient discipline ; (5) the opposition of a 
few so-called influential persons with a grievance ; (6) 
the entrance upon the work of members who embrace 
the opportunity as a temporary expedient for obtaining 
a livelihood, or as a stepping-stone to something more 
permanent and remunerative. 

Some of the remedies suggested are (1) the repeal, 
through intelligent public sentiment, of such laws as 
make teachers the helpless servants of incompetent 
school officials or unscrupulous politicians ; (2) an ade- 
quate remuneration for services rendered, with proper 
provisions for pensioning such as have spent the better 
portion of their lives in the educational service ; (3) the 
placing of the appointing power in the hands of men of 


a high order of intelligence and of superior moral worth, 
men who shall be alike the safe custodians of the public 
school interests and the friendly counselors and advisers 
of teachers as well; (4) the fixing upon some high stand- 
ard of qualification for admission to the teachers’ ranks, 
thereby practically debarring the entrance of such as 
desire to make teaching a temporary expedient, or the 
means to some selfish end. 


Nete.—Outline of a paper read before the Southern II). 
Teachers’ Association, Ang. 27, 1890. 





THIs week and next will see the commencement of the 
work of a new school year. The brains of tens of thou- 
sands of = will be turned to a new activity. Activ- 
ity in what? Committing text-book facts or gettin 
ay and moral strength for coming life? Which will 


This school year should be more productive of 
character growth and mental strength than any school 
year since the world n. Because we know more 
about the child, more about the forces that will give 
moral and intellectual success ; we have more means of 
educating, more good teachers, more intelligent pa- 
rents, more money, These are sound reasons, Never 
did a school year commence so auspiciously as this one 


of 1890-91. the large army of teachers who will read 
these lines the editors of Taz SCHOOL JoURNAL send their 
hearty congratulations, 





THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


Sept. 6.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
Sept. 13.—EARTH AND NUMBERS. 
Sept. 20.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 
Sept. 27.—DornG AND ETHICS. 








LANGUAGE. 


TRAINING THE VOICE. 

One of the features of the ordinary school that always 
disgusts the visitor, even if it does sometimes amuse 
him, is the tone of voice employed in the reading. A boy 
or a girl who has a very soft and pleasant voice every- 
where else, when it comes to his or her turn to read, will 
immediately assume a high, nasal, unnatural tone. We 
notice it in some clergymen—in fact, it is one of the bar- 
riers to their usefulness; though to be sure there are 
places yet where one who has no pulpit tone is not con- 
sidered much of a preacher. 

This bad, unnatural tone is often heard in the 
teacher himself! Let it be got rid of at once. Let the 
teacher watch himself as a cat watches a mouse, and let 
him forbid in himself the use of any but soft and pleas- 
ant tones of voice. This is a peremptory command. 

But there must be specific exercises given to improve 
the quality and flexibility of the voice day by day. Asa 
teacher who desires his pupils to be expert in adding up 
columns of figures gives them daily exercises, so the 
teacher who wishes his pupils to have smooth and musical 
voices must give them exercises that will produce them. 


SINGING. 


The effect of singing on the voice is admirable if it be 
of the right kind. But how often we enter a school and 
see children with scowling faces engaged in singing! 
How often their voices show it is no pleasant exercise ! 
How often the tones are most disagreeable! ‘‘ Music is 
the art of making sounds beautiful.” Bear this ever in 
mind, t_acher, as your pupilssing. Write it on the black- 
board ; have them learn it by heart. Then ask at the 
end of a song, ‘“‘ Was that beautiful?” 

Have no loud singing; let it be soft and pleasing. 
Have the pupils open their mouths so that their teeth are 
not in the way. Don’t let them scowl and act as though 
it was a painful effort. Let them wear a pleasant ex- 
pression on their faces. 

There must be frequent singing. Begin with singing ; 
end with singing ; keep the singing going on all day: 
When aclass is started for their seats from the recita- 
tion bench, let the teacher start off with la la, the tune 
‘“‘ Lightly Row,” for example. The pupils will join in 
even those studying their lessons ; they will do it uncon- 
sciously. This singing, kept up for five days in the 
week will grind off the rough corners of the voices, to 
say nothing of the effects it will produce on the charac. 
ter ; on the mind and heart. 


VOCAL TRAINING. 


The teacher should have a chart of the vocal sounds. 
If there is none in the school let him make one; he can 
do it. On a large sheet of manilla paper with a camel's 
hair brush he can place the vocals, subvocals, and conso- 
nants, Each in a separate table. Take A, for example, 
it has four (main) sounds; the teacher pointing at 4, 
gives the four sounds (as in lake, at, far, all). The pupils 
repeat them ; he goes through the table until the sounds 
of all arelearned. Then begin a series of exercises to be 
kept up daily all the school year. There must be much 
variation so as to avoid monotony. 

1. Go through with all the sounds ; see that the mouths 
are well opened ; the body erect; the expression pleas- 
ant. Practice until well learned. 

Go through giving each sound twice. 

Go through whispering each sound, 

Go through giving each sound loud. 

Go through giving each medium. 

. Give them softly. 

Give them rapidly, going through twice to one 
breathing. 

8. Give them slowly, dwelling on each sound. 

9. Give them, pausing between each sound so as to 
count one, two. 


APP SPP 


THE SUB-VOCALS, 


1. Put B before each of the vocals as ba, ba, ba, ba 
(the sounds of A are as in lake, at, far, all, remember). 
When well learned try all of the nine exercises civeD 
above. 

Then take D in the same way, 

Then take F, and so on. 

2, Then put B after the vocals, as ab, ab, ab, ab. The 
lips must be brought together with force and meaning: 
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The teacher must watch the lips of his pupils and often 
give them examples of the ‘‘ way to do it.” In this way 
all the subvocals and consonants must be used—an ad- 
vance being made day by day. Remember the position 
of the body, the expression of the face. 

3. After these are all well learned, the spelling of words 
phonetically may be taken up ; it is valuable. Thus the 
teacher takes bob giving the sounds b-o-b, bob. (Don’t 

ve the sound of o heard in bone, but the sound heard 

cob.) Select other words, easy at first; gradually 
give words containing silent letters, as time; this is 
spelled t-i-m, etc. 

4, When this point is reached exercises in words of 
difficult pronunciation may be given; well, twelve, 
twelfth, read, lasts, fifth, etc., are examples. Such a 
word as twelfth should be pronounced over and over 
again. If it is not well-pronounced it is not because the 
pupil is obstinate, but because he cannot ; he needs prac- 
tice. As the teacher cannot catch the ball, for want of 
practice, which the pupil can, so the pupilcannot vocal- 
ize correctly for want of practice. 

5. The teacher can give a certain pitch (as C), and let 
the pupils repeat all the vocals on that. Then let them 
repeat them allon D, and s> go up the musical staff. 
This can be applied to sentences as, ‘‘ He walks in thick 
mists.” 

6. Not only go up the staff but come down it also. 
The teacher must remember that this training is indis- 
pensable. It is not something he can take up or omit as 
he may deem best—it is indispensable. Many a man 
goes to college, to a theological seminary, and then toa 
pulpit, only to feel that he is utterly unable to speak ex- 
pressively, or even decently. His vocal organs for want 
of training are like sole leather, they have no flexibility. 
He has good things to say, but not a good way of saying 
them. 

So it is with teachers at conventions or associations. 
How few have pleasant voices! At one association this 
summer a lady read a paper in such a silvery voice that 
every one said, ‘‘ Who is she?” She was one who taught 
elocution in a high school, doing precisely what has been 
suggested above. 

One of the visitors to a district school lately, described 
the voice of the young teacher by saying ‘‘ she had pro 
bably taken lessons from her father when he filed his 
saw.” Teacher, if your pupils have unpleasant voices it 
is your fault. 





EXPERIMENTS WITH INCANDESCENT ELEC- 
TRIC LAMPS.* 


IL. 

The next thing is to take a piece of bare wire about 
six inches long, and wind half of it around the end of 
the zinc rod, as was done with one of the carbons. 
This can also be made a firm contact by pouring a little 
melted lead over the part where the wire is wrapped 
around. After this is done, put the twocarbons through 
the holes at each end of the piece of wood, and the zinc 
through the middle hole. Now, nearly fill the tumbler 
with the battery solution, for which a formula is given 
below, and place the piece of wood across the top of the 
tumbler so that the carbons and zinc will be in the fluid. 
The battery will then be ready for work. When com- 
pleted, the battery will present about the following ap- 
pearance : 








The formula for making the battery solution is as fol- 
lows : 

Dissolve four ounces of bi-chromate of potash (com- 
mercial) in one quart of hot water, and after it is cold 
add very slowly and gradually four ounces of common 
sulpburic acid, stirring with a glass rod meanwhile. 
When cold it is ready for use, and gives the best results 
when it has not been kept too long. Any druggist will 
make up this solution, if desired. 

Care should be taken not to spill the solution on cloth- 
ing or carpets, as it will stain and rot wherever it touches 
such articles, the acid used in making it being strong. 

TO CONNECT THE BATTERY. 

As stated above, there are no lamps made which can 
be properly lighted with one cell of battery, and when 
two or more cells are used, they should be connected to- 
gether as follows : To connect one cell to the other, twist 
together the end of the wire leading from the carbon of 
one cell and the end of the wire leading from the zinc of 
the next cell. 
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There will then be two ends of wire left free, and to 
these should be attached the wires of the lamp. This 
method of connection is called connecting in “ series,” 
and the result is that the intensity, in volts, of each cell 
is added to the others connected. For instance, if there 
are three cells, each giving two volts, they will give six 
volts when thus connected together. It will be seen, 
therefore, that for every two volts required by the lamp, 
one cell of battery should be provided ;° thus, for a one- 
candle power lamp of four volts two cells will be suffi- 
cient, while for a two or three-candle lamp of five or six 
volts three cells would be necessary. 

Instead of twisting the ends of the wires together, in 
connecting up the cells, connectors may be used. These 
cost only a few cents each, and may be obtained from 
any dealer in electrical goods. 

Care must be taken that the zinc does not touch either 
of the carbons when the battery is in use, as that will 
short-circuit the cell. This may be avoided by putting a 
small rubber band around the bottom of each of the car- 
bons. 

The cheap battery, which has just been described, will 
be found a very efficient form, and will keep a lamp bril- 
liantly lighted for two or three hours, after which the 
cells may be emptied out, refilled with solution and oper- 
ated again. The only part that wears out is the zinc 
rod, which can be renewed from time to time. 

OTHER FORMS OF BATTERY. 


The cheap form of battery above described is one that 
is well adapted for experimental ani temporary purposes 
for the reason that the current must be used at once, as 
the action goes on whether the lamp is lighted or not. 
If it should be desired to place lamps in closets, hallway, 
cellar, or other places, and light them at any time without 
being obliged to fill up the battery afresh, it would be 
necessary to use a «different type of battery. This should 
be either a porous cup battery or a storage battery, either 
of which can be obtained of any dealer in electrica] 
goods. 

The porous cup is a form of primary battery in which 
is used carbons and zincs and a solution of bi-chromate 
of potash or chromic acid. It differs from the simple 
one above described because it has, in addition, a porous 
cup, which usually contains the strong acid, which keeps 
the battery from running down as quickly as the simpler 
form, All these are called primary batteries because 


A storage, or secondary, battery consists of lead plates 
immersed in acidulated water and does not create its own 
current. The energy of the electric current from an 
other battery or source of electricity is carried into it and 
stored, and can be used at any time to light electric 
lamps, operate electric motors, or do other useful work. 
While the cost of storage batteries and the primary bat- 
teries to charge them are greater in the first place, they 
can be operated with great satisfaction and small cost, 
and need scarcely any attention whatever. 

Let us suppose, for instance, that it were desired to 
place a dozen three-candle power Edison lamps in closets, 
hallway, and other parts of a house, so that they could 
be lighted for a few minutes’ use at any moment without 
any further trouble than pressing a button. To do this, 
there would, in the first place, be required the lamps; 
then three cells of storage battery (each cell giving about 
two volts), and about twelve cells of gravity, or blue- 
stone, battery with which to charge the storage cells. 
The batteries can all be placed in the cellar, whence 
the wires could be run to the lamps. The bluestone bat- 
teries should be connected in series, as above explained, 
and the two end wires from the bluestone batteries should 
be attached to the storage batteries (they also having 
been connected in series). In twenty-four hours there 
will be sufficient charge in the storage batteries to operate 
the lamps for a short time, and after that the lamps could 
be used at any time, while the batteries would 
need no more attention for, probably, three or 
four months. 

The above will probably be sufficient to show 
that these miniature lamps can be put to prac- 
tical use even by those who are unacquainted 
with electrical science, as well as being adapted 
for amusing and instructive experiments. 


* Continued from THe JourNAL of July 5. 
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OBSERVATION LESSONS. 


(The teacher takes a block of wood and drives a tack 
into it; to this he ties a thread and draws the block 
across the floor.) 

** You may tell me what you saw.” 

“The block changed its position.” ‘It went 
fast when you pulled hard.” “It stood still 
when you stopped pulling.” 

“You sag ‘it went fast when I pulled hard,’—is that 
something you saw or that you inferred?” 

‘“*T must have inferred it.” 

“Very well. You say ‘it stood still when I stopped 
pulling "—is that observation ?” 

‘* Wrong ; I did not see that.” 

“Very well. I draw it again. 

** The block changes position.” 
“Tt tends to stay still.” 
make it move.” 

“Very well. you may each draw it. From 
what you have seen and from what you do you may 
make a judgment or draw an inference.’ 

“It is put in motion by pulling on the thread.” 
activity depends on the force exerted.” 
to move.” (Has inertia.) ‘‘ It does not want to stop.” 
(Has inertia.) ‘‘The floor opposes the movement.’ 
(There is resistance.) 

“Very Well. I will write on the blackboard some 
words. Force, resistance, inertia, motion, power.” 

** Where did the force that caused the block to move 


Restate.” 
** Goes fast or slow.” 
‘* You must pull all the time to 


Now 


** The 
** It doesn't want 


come from? What is the source of the inertia? How 
many kinds of inertia?” 
‘* Here isan india-rubber band. I stretchit. You 


may do the same. Tell me what you observe.” 

‘*Tt tends to go back.” 

‘* Where did it get the power to cause this tendency?” 

‘** From the hand.” 

“Tell me of other things that have a power or force in 
them besides the elastic band?” 

‘*IT can bend a bow.” ‘‘I can lift the block and it will 
tend togo down.” ‘“ Air may give power, as when you 
blow.” ‘‘ Water in a stream.” 

“Very well. All these have power to work—-have 
energy in them. Where did the elastic band get it. 
Where did the air get it? Where did the block get it? 
Where did the bow get it?” 

** Are there then original sources of energy ?” 

** Men, animals, the sun.” 

** Are there secondary sources ?” 

‘The wind, the raised block,” etc. 

-*- 

I DESIRE to thank the editors of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
for their grand efforts to assist the teachers of the land. 
I have been reading THE JOURNAL, weekly, for five 
years, and I am not overestimating when I say that 
every article contained in its pages hag been . source of 





benefit to me. ’ 





they make their own current in the first instance. 


Dallas, Tex, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work. If rightly used it will greatly increuse the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room. 








IN THE HEART OF THE WOODS. 
Such beautiful things in the heart of the woods ! 
Flowers and ferns, and the soft, green moss ; 
Such love of the birds, in the solitudes, 
Where the swift wings glance, and the tree tops 
toss ; 
Spaces of silence, swept with song, 
Which nobody hears but the God above ; 
Spaces where myriad creatures throng, 
Sunning themselves in his guarding love. 


Such safety and peace in the heart of the woods, 
Far from the city’s dust and din, 
Where passion nor hate of man intrudes, 
Nor fashion nor folly has entered in. 
Deeper than hunter’s trail hath gone, 
Glimmers the tarn where the wild deer drink ; 
And fearless and free comes the gentle fawn 
To peep at herself o’er the grassy brink. 


Such pledge of love in the heart of the woods, 
For the Maker of all things keeps the least, 
And over the tiny floweret broods, 
With care that for ages has never ceased. 
If he care for this, will he not for thee— 
Thee, wherever thou art to-day ? 
Child of an infinite Father, see ; 
And safe in such gentlest keeping stay. 
—SELECTED. 





+ 


AN IMPRESSION. 





A cypress dark against the blue, 
That deepens up to such a hue 
As never painter dared and drew ; 


A marble shaft that stands alone. 
Above a wreck of sculptured stone 
With gray-green aloes overgrown ; 


A hill side scored with hollow veins 
Through age-long wash of summer rains 
As purple as with vintage stains ; 


And rocks that while the hours run 
Show all the jewels, one by one, 
For pastime of the summer sun ; 


A crescent sail upon the sea 
So calm and fair and ripple-free 
You wonder storms can ever be ; 


A shore with deep indented bays, 
And o’er the gleaming waterways 
A glimpse of islands in the haze ; 


A face bronzed dark to red and gold 
With mountain eyes that seem to hold 
The freshness of the world of old ; 


A shepherd’s crook, a coat of fleece, 

A grazing flock :—the sense of peace, 

The long sweet silence,—this is Greece ! 
RENNELL Ropp, in Harper’s Magazine. 





MORNING CHEER. 
I stood within the little cove 
Full of the morning's life and hope, 
While heavily the eager waves 
Came thundering up the rocky slope. 


The splendid breakers! How they rushed, 
All emerald green and flashing white, 
Tumultuous in the morning sun 
With cheer and sparkle and delight ! 


And freshly blew the fragrant wind— 
The wild sea wind, across their tops, 

And caught the spray and flung it far 

In sweeping showers of glistening drops. 


Within the cove, all flashed and foamed 
With many a fleeting rainbow bue ; 
Without gleamed bright against the sky 

A tender, wavering line of blue, 


Where tossed the distant waves, and far 
Shone silver-white a quiet sail ; 








And overhead the soaring gulls 
With graceful pinions stemmed the gale. 


And all my pulses thrilled wita joy, 
Watching the winds’ and waters’ strife, 
With sudden rapture—and I cried : 
**O sweet is Life! Thank God for Life!” 
—SELECTED. 





ECHO SONG. 


Who can say where echo dwells ? 

In some mountain cave, methinks, 

Where the white ow] sits and blinks ; 
Or in deep sequestered dells, 
Where the fox-glove hangs its bells, 

Echo dwells, 
Echo! 
Echo! 


Phantom of the crystal air, 
Daughter of sweet mystery ! 
Here is one has need of thee ; 

Lead him to thy secret lair, 

Myrtle brings he for thy hair ; 

Hear his prayer, 
Echo! 
Echo! 

Echo, lift thy drowsy head, 

And repeat each charmed word 
Thou must needs have overheard 
Yestere’en ere, rosy red, 
Daphne down the valley fled ; 
Words unsaid, 
Echo! 
Echo! 


Breathe the vows she since denies ! 

She had broken every vow ; 

What she would she would not now ; 
Thou didst hear her perjuries. 
Whisper, while I shut my eyes, 

Those sweet lies, 
Echo! 
Echo! 
—THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH, in Atlantic Monthly. 


SUNSET CALM. 


The dying sunbeams softly play 
On fields of tawny grain ; 

The rabbits’ house J beneath the bay 
That skirts the scented lane. 








No breeze the leaf to music wakes 
In bowers green and cool ; 

No swallow’s wing in circles breaks 
The mirror of the pool. 


No sheep-bell tinkles from the fold ; 
And in the lilac glow 

That steals o‘er Nature’s cloth of gold 
The shadows longer grow 


And melt into the silence deep, 
Unbroken as a dream, 
That settles like a wreath of sleep 
On crimsoned mead and stream. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


THE BELL OF THE ANGELS. 








There has come to my mind a legend, a thing I had half 
forgot, 

And whether I read it or dreamedit, ah, well! it matters 
not. 

It is said in heaven at twilight a great bell softly 


swings, 

And man may listen and harken to the wondrous music 
that rings, 

If he put from his heart’s inner chamber all the passion 
pain and strife, 

Heartache and weary longing that throb in the pulses of 


fe— 
If he thrust from his soul all hatred, all thoughts of 
wicked things, 
He can hear in the holy twilight how the bell of the 
angels rings, 
And I think there lies in this legend, if we open our eyes 


to see, 

Somewhat of an inner meaning, my friend, to you and 
to me. 

Let us look in our hearts and question : 
thoughts enter in 

Toa soulif it be already the dwelling of thoughts of 
sin 


9” 
So, then, let us ponder a little—let us look in our hearts 


and see 
If the twilight bell of the angels could ring for us—you 
and me, 
—Atlanta Constitution. 


‘*Can pure 





Our TIMES. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 

AvuGust 25.—Dr. Carl Peters and Lieutenant Tiedemann, East 
African explorers, arrive in Berlin.—Strikes in Australia and 
Europe.—Death of Congressman Watson, of Pcnnsylvania.—Steu- 
benville, O., holds a celebration in honor of Baron Steuben. 

AvuGust 26.—Monument to British soldiers who fell at Waterloo 
unveiled near the battlefield.—Two persons die of cholera in 
Silesia.—Cordial relations re-established between Germany and 
Russia. 

AvuGust 27.—_A German revolutionary editor sent to jail.— 
Tokay, in Hungary, destroyed by fire. 

Avaust 28.—An expedition started from Caconda, Benguela, to 
punish the king of Bibeland for outrages on Portugese subjects. 
—Great forest fires near Sotia. 

AvuGustT 29.—Guatemala and Salvador sign a peace treaty.— 
Captain-Genera) Polavieja, of Cuba, begins a war on brigands. 

Avuaust 30.—Floods in Switzerland and Austria.—Blaine’s Reci- 
procity scheme discussed. 





SIGNS OF PEACE. 

Many are looking for signs of peace. One of these is the 
recent expression by Lord Salisbury of a willingness that 
the Behring sea matter should be left to arbitration. Such 
an expression would not have come from that quarter ten 
years ago. Then the improvement of weapons has con- 
tributed to the maintenance of peace. They have been 
made so destructive, both in naval and land warfare, that 
victory seems assured to the army that has the advantage of 
their first use, while no army is sure of securing the first 
effective fire. The appeals of the two peace conferences 
have also had a great result on public sentiment. What 
are some of the recent improvements in weapons of war ? 
How are nations damaged by war ? 


AN IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


An invention of the highest importance in navigation has 
just been made by Ensign Gibson and Lieut. Diehl of the 
United States navy. The deflection of the needle by local 
magnetism, especially on iron ships, has been the cause of 
many accidents. The problem before them was to produce 
a contrivance that would leave the needle free to obey only 
the pole’s magnetism, and this is done by the compensating 
binnacle. Magnets are so placed below the needle as to 
overcome the local attractions. The new invention will be 
placed on the ships of our navy. 





THE PARTITION OF AFRICA. 


The recent treaty between Great Britain and Portugal 
completes the division of almost all Africa except the Congo 
state and Liberia on a friendly basis between Germany, 
France, Great Britain, Portugal, Italy, and Holland. The 
only country that can create trouble is Egypt, and the time 
will probably never come when Great Britain will think 
this country no longer needs protection. France will al- 
ways resent her claim there and be ever ready to side 
with her foes to extend French territory. The territory in 
Africa assigned to France is enormous even without count- 
ing the desert portion of it, and she has also obtained per- 
mission to annex the whole island of Malagascar. From 
this time Africa will make rapid progress in civilization. 


RUSSIA AND THE JEWS. 

Russia has recently increased the severity of her measures 
toward the Jews. They are required to live in town and 
are not allowed to own or farm land. They cannot have 
any connection with the mines, are shut out from the 
schools, are debarred from the practice of law, and are for- 
bidden to act as engineers and army physicians cr to hold 
government positions. It isestimated that the actual num- 
ber of expulsions under the enforcement of these regula- 
tions will not fall below one million. Large numbers of 
the unfortunate people are already leaving the country. 





SUFFERING IN OKLAHOMA.—Considerable destitution ex” 
ists in the new settlement. The outlook is gloomy. Some 
months ago this was predicted on account of the unreason- 
ing rush to the territory. Where is Oklahoma ? 

A Suip CANAL.—The Manchester ship canal is nearly 
completed. The idea of a ship canal between the mouth of 
the Mersey and the Dee has been temporarily abandoned. 
Where is a ship canal now being built on this continent ’ 

CANADA ALARMED.—The deputy minister of agriculture 
declares that Asiatic cholera will certainly visit Canada 
next year. In order to check its advance he proposes to 
establish quarantine stations in British Columbia, on the 
same plan as that at Grosse Isle. 

BoycorTtine.—In the west of Ireland boycotting is still 
largely used as a political weapon. Bishop O’Dwyer, in a 
recent_ letter, condemns the practice. Timothy Healy, in 
speaking of the potato blight, said that nothing stood be- 
tween the people and starvation during the coming winter. 
What is boycotting ? 
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SMOKELEss POWDER.—The military maneuvers at Monti- 
chiari, Italy, with smokeless powder were a great success. 
The batteries of artillery fired half an hour without their 
presence being discovered. What advantage will this be in 
war? 

HELIGOLAND’S VALUE TO GERMANY.—The real value of 
the island lies in its relation to the new canal which is to 
unite the North sea and the Baltic. Fromthe moment that 
Germany aspired to be a maritime power the necessity was 
imposed upon her of having two fleets, one in the North 
sea and one in the Baltic. In case of war, either in the 
east or the west, these two fleets can unite through the 
canal, without interruption by a hostile fleet. 





RUssIAN JEWs.—Preparations are making for an exten- 
sive emigration of Jews from Russia. Already thousands 
of families have left Russia, Poland, Lithuania, and Voly- 
nia, for Brazil. Many will goto Palestine. What course 
has Russia taken toward the Jews ? 





St. DoMINGO’s TROUBLES.—An agent of ex- Vice-President 
Moya recently came to the United States to purchase guns 
and ammunition for the revolutionary forces. President 
Huereaux was informed of the movements of the rebels. 





LAW OF NATIONS.—A conference whose object is the re- 
form of the law of nations met at Liverpool. David Dudley 
Field read a paper on international arbitration. Territorial 
waters and fishing rights also were considered. What fish- 
ery questions have lately attracted much attention ? 





A NEW CRUISER.—The San Fruncisco during her late 
four hours’ trip made an average speed of 19.7 knots an 
hour, which is about .02 of a knot in excess of the recent 
record of the Philadelphia. This beats the record. While 
she was lying at anchor at Santa Barbara, Cal., her search 
lights were tested. Rays were thrown in every direction 
and every part of the harbor was brilliantly illuminated. 
Of what use is a search light ? 

COUPLERS AND BRAKES.—A bill was introduced into con- 
gress to compel railroad companies to equip their cars with 
such couplers as will not require trainmen to go between 
the ends of the cars to couple or to uncouple them, and 
with automatic brakes, so that the speed of the train can 
be controlled by the engineer. Itis estimated that 20,000 
railroad men in the United States are either killed or in- 
jured every year by using the hand brakes and pin coup- 
lers. 

FRENCH ENGINEERING.—A plan has been approved for 
the building of a road from Constantine and Biskra, in 
Algiers, across the desert to Lake Tchad, a distance of 
2,000 miles. M. Yves Guyot, the minister of public works, 
has submitted to the cabinet a project for the construction 
of asea canal to Paris. His plans were favorably consid- 
ered, and were referred to a committee of engineers. 

SaMoA.—There is trouble again in Samoa. The consuls 
of America, Great Britain, and Germany lately issued a 
proclamation warning natives against intriguing to place 
Mataafa in power. They declared that Samoan villages 
that rebelled against Malietoa would be severely punished. 
Tell about the people, productions, etc., of Samoa. 

SEEKING TO END WAR’s Horrors.—A resident of Vienna 
is reported to have invented a wonderful war missile. It 
consists of a shell filled with a liquid which, after the ex- 
plosion, is changed into a gas that makes every living thing 
for a considerable space around unconscious, and they re- 
main so for two or three hours. The inventor claims that 
the objects of war could be attained without shedding 
blood. What change did gunpowder make in the modes of 
warfare ? 

BELLAMY’s IDEAS.—A company has been organized at 
Des Moines, Iowa, to put Edward Bellamy’s plan to a prac- 
tical test. A committee appointed by the colony is now 
traveling in Louisiana to select a site for the society. It is 
said that a suitable spot has been found near Lake Charles. 
What is Bellamy’s idea as given in his novel “ Looking 
Backward” ? 

GOLD IN CONNECTICUT.—Great excitement was caused 
near Ansonia by the finding of a ledge of rock containing 
gold. A stream flows near the ledge and it would be a 
good place for a crushing mill if the ore should be found in 
sufficient quantities. 

JAPANESE ELECTION.—The first popular election in Japan 
passed off quietly. The people went to the polls, voted 
without clamor or excitement, and then returned to their 
duties. The polls were then closed and the ballot-boxes 
locked. The following day these boxes were opened, the 
votes honestly counted, and the result was made public 
immediately. The candidates voted for at this election 
included a part of the senate, the remainder being appointed 
by the highest tax-payers in each city. The body is thus 
chosen so that it may fairly represent the wealth and nobil- 
ity of the country. All the members of the lower house, 
however, are chosen by the popular vote, 


CF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 

PNEUMATIC TUBES.—A Philadelphia lawyer who has 
been studying the Paris method of sending letters in pneu- 
matic tubes has devised a plan for New York and Wash- 
ington. He proposes to distribute the letter boxes much 
the same as now. By simply pressing a button the letters 
will be sent into the main pipe, which will carry them to 
the general post-office. The inventor thinks that letters 
can be sent ten or twelve miles into the suburbs cheaper 
and quicker than a telegraph despatch. 





PROPOSED SHIP RAILWAY.—It is proposed to build a 
ship-railway over the land (sixty-seven miles) separating 
Lakes Huron and Ontario. The route is from Georgian 
bay to the mouth of the Humber river,the land reaching a 
height of 664 feet above Lake Huron. By this route, it is 
said, a propellor could reach Montreal and Quebec in less 
time than it can now reach Buffalo. 

THE RULER’S AUTOGRAPH.—The Queen’s signature to 
state documents is still a model of firmness and legibility, 
no sign of Her Majesty’s advanced age being discernible 
in the boldly written ‘“‘ Victoria R.’’ which she attaches to 
such papers as have to bear the royal autograph. The 
question of the signing of state documents by the sover- 
eign became one of considerable importance in the last 
months of George IV.’s reign. During this period His 
Majesty was in such a debilitated state that the writing of 
numerous autographs was impossible, and a short bill was 
hurriedly passed throuch parliament authorizing the King 
to affix a fac-simile of his autograph by means of an inked 
stamp. 

LIGHT SIGNALING.—The triumph of light signaling is 
near at hand. Lieutenant Wittenmeyer, of the department 
of Arizona, sent a message by a single flash from Mount 
Reno, near Fort McDowell, to Mount Graham, near Fort 
Grant, a distance of 125 miles. The message was received 
and sent on ninety miles still farther by the same means. 
The total distance was 215 miles with a single intervention. 
Heretofore, seventy miles has been the greatest signaling 
distance. 





A PRE-REVOLUTIONARY Hovusk.—There is a house at 
Ulsterville, N. Y., that was built in 1764, as shown by an 
iron plate set in a stone in the front gable. The building 
is of stone set in mortar, and 1s of the style in vogue in 
Revolutionary days. The walls are fully two feet thick, 
and were not only built for durability but also as a protec 
tion against the Indians, who at that time roamed in the 
valleys of Ulster, Orange, and adjacent counties. Numer- 
ous bullet holes may be seen in the doors and window 
frames, made by leaden missiles from the guns of the Indi- 
ans. 

LuMINoUS FOUNTAINS.—For several months past the 
Grand Hotel at Paris has transformed its fountain in the 
courtyard, where celebrities of all nations are wont to 
meet, into a luminous fountain, flashing at night with all 
surts of varied colors. A rich Purisian has fitted up one of 
these fountains on his dining table, the works of which 
are smothered in a huge bouquet, a tasteful and novel 
addition to the enjoyment of a dinner. 


THE ROosE OF ENGLAND.—When Henry VI., of the house 
of Lancaster was king, the house of York tried to take the 
throne from him. It is related that the leaders of these 
families met one day in the Temple garden at Londop,and 
disputed together. The leader of the house of York 
plucked a white rose, and called upon all his friends to do 
the same. The leader of the house of Lancaster then 
plucked a red rose, and asked the friends of that house to 
pluck a red rose also, So in the great wars that followed, 
members of the house of Lancaster wore the red rose for a 
badge, and those of the house of York the white rose. 
These wars are called in history the ‘“‘ Wars of the Roses.” 
The marriage of a Lancaster prince to Elizabeth of York 
ended the wars. A white and red rose grows in English 
gardens, called the York and Lancaster rose. 





BALLOONS IN WaR.—A balloon curps was organized by 
General McClellan at the outbreak of our Civil war, 1861 . 
and the use of balloons was one of the regular means of 
obtaining information of the movements of the enemy. 
During the siege of Paris, the balloon became the only 
means of sending despatches out of the beleagured city, 
and proved to be very reliable. Every government proba- 
bly now has a balloon corps. 

AN ANCIENT BURYING GROUND.—Among interesting 
incidents connected with the building of the Croton acque- 
duct was the unearthing, near Inwood, of parts of ten 
skeletons and some broken pieces of red clay and black 
pottery ornamented with a very neat desigo. The field 
from which the remains were taken hes at the head of a 
small valley running from the Harlem river basin down to 
the Hudson. The bodies all Jay with their feet to the east 
and toward a supposed fortification on a hill near by. The 
graves had been cut into the rock for two and a half or 





three feet and white sand used as a covering. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 








THE STUDY OF GRAMMAR. 

Unti) quite recently grammar had always been regarded 
as a very important subject in the public school curricu- 
lum of Ontario, but for some time the opinion has been 
gaining ground that it has taken the place that practical 
language training should occupy. At the recent meeting 
of the Provincial Teachers’ Association, Principal R. K. 
Row, of the Kingston model school, crystalized this 
thought in a resolution, “ that technical grammar should 
be removed from the public school program, except so far 
as it may be taught incidentally in a thorough course of 
practical language training.’’ He showed that the profit- 
able study of grammar requires the best powers of trained 
minds, and therefore the part of the subject studied in 
public schools is very imperfectly undeistood. He also 
showed that those who never go farther than the public 
schools, comprise ninety per cent. of the whole school 
attendance, and that these do not make any use of the 
smattering of grammar acquired ; and that owing to the 
time wasted on grammar, the training in the use of lan- 
guage has been all but generally neglected. A lively dis- 
cussion followed the address, but the vote was nearly 
unanimous for the resolution. Mr. Row and Mr. Wm. 
Houston, M.A., of Toronto, were appointed to prepare a 
syllabus of language lessons for the public schools of the 
Province. R. 


LONGITUDE-TAKING AT SEA. 

I was very much interested in the article on the stars, but I do 
not understand at all how a ship's captain can tell where he is by 
looking at the stars. Will you please explain and make it very 
simple ? M. M. 

It is not as easy as you think to make longitude-taking a 
simple affair; however, the effort will bemade. The moon 
goes through the heavens, making the entire eutire circuit 
of the zodiac in 28 days—that is, advances 18 degrees per 
day. In this round she passes by the planets and by these 
nine bright stars: Arietis, Aldebaran, Pollux, Regulus, 
Spica, Antares, Aquila, Fomalhaut, Pegasi. These nine 
stars and the planets are as well known to the sailor as the 
figures on the dial of aclock are to you. (Some of these 
stars were pointed out in the article on the stars.) Now the 
distance of the moon from the planets and from some one 
of these stars for every third hour of the day is computed 
and put in the Nautical Almanac which every captain has, 
—the distance from the moon is given and the time at 
Greenwich. For example, suppose the captain sees the 
moon is 5 degrees from Antares and the time is 9 o’clock 
A.M. Turning to the Nautical Almanac he finds that it is 
7 o’clock A. M. at Greenwich when the moon is 5 degrees 
from Antares. That tells him that he is two hours east 
of the meridian of Greenwich. (Fifteen degrees of space 
correspond to an hour of time and it is earlier west than 
east). Heis then thirty degrees or 1800 miles east of the 
Meridian of Greenwich. If he is iu the Southern ocean, as 
is probable, he may be near the Cape of Good Hope; that 
would depend on the latitude. 

Itisa good thing to teach every boy and girl that is 
twelve years old the names of the constellations of the 
zodiac and the names of these nine bright stars: Antares 
(in Scorpio), Spica (in Virgo), Regulus (in Leo), Pollux (in 
Gemini), Aldebaran (in Taurus), Pegasi (two bright stars 
in Pegasus above Pisces), Altair (in Aquila), Fomalhaut 
(in Pisces Australis, south of Aquarius), Arietis (in Sagit- 
terius). Then when he sees these in the heavens he may 
be able to comprehend one of the great discoveries of 
modern times—the way the longitude o/ a ship is dis. 
covered. 


TEACHING READING LIN A COUNTRY SCHOOL, 


Please tell me through Ta &® JOURNAL the best method of teach 
ing reading in a country school where the children do not know 
their letters. M. G. 


To teach a child to read is toteach him to get thought by 
means of the printed words. He gets thought in several 
ways—in the language way he gets thought by seeing 
words arranged properly one after another: then if he 
utters these words he is expressing the thought he has 
gained, but bear in mind that he must get thought; in other 
words, that reading is athinking process—not a mechan, 
ical one. 

Select au object asa hat; place it before the child. Put iton 
your head, put it on his head ; he begins to be interested. 
“What is it?’ You write the word he gives, “hat.” 
“That is the word hat.” ‘ What is this?” (pointing to 
the hat.) “ Whatis that?’ (Pointing to the word.) The 
idea is grasped that the word represents the thing—a grand 
discovery whether made by the individual or the race. 

You bring up a boy, named John. “Who is this?” He 
answers and you write “John.” You give John the hat. 
“ What has John?” “Tell me what John has?” You 
write “‘ John has the hat,’’ and readit. *‘ You may read it.” 
Now all this writing is to be in script, not in print remem- 
ber. You may now take out a ball, and use it in the same 
way. In the course of time you will come to the thought 
that “ John has the ball,” 
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Now your fault will be to go too fast. You will want to 
do the thinking. Let me beg of you to go slow, to make 
the child do the thinking. In fact you cannot teach him 
to read unless you let him think. 

Shall you teach the alphabet? No, no, no, you stop his 
thinking by doing that. Shall he spell his words? No, 
no, no. That stops his thinking too. Well, you have used 
the objects “‘ hat” and “‘ball.”” You can now show pict- 
ures of ahat aundaball. You can talk about them and the 
child will get the same idea from a picture of a hat as 
from the hat itself. Now you will use some other objects 
in the same way— no book being in the hands of teacher 
or pupil. A start has been made in getting the child to 
think and to express his thought. 

You take up a book and you start him off in the use of it 
slowly. You write, ‘I see the cat,” for example, and re- 
peat it. You point to it, “ What does it say?” You ques- 
tion and talk. Then you show him the sentence “I see 
the cat’ in his book and read it. He will grasp the idea, 

You write, *‘ I see the hat,’’ and after it iscomprehended 
—that is, when he “ gets the thought," you turn to the book. 
And so you go on until he has learned to read—some words. 
He will soon learn a stock of words, say 40; and if you 
can write these on cards,do so; if youcan buy them printed 
on cards, do so. Let him set them up at his desk, as “ The 
cat has a rat,” ‘‘I see the cat,’’ and so on. 

After the ground is solid under his feet as to + knowl- 
edge of words, you can begin to give him a knowledge of 
the sounds of the letters. Take “cat’’ forexample. You 
point toc and give the sound of k, then to a giving its 
sound, then tot giving its sound. He will watch you and 
wonder; you do it again slowly. “Try it.” He tries and 
you smile. You take up “rat.” in the same way, and when 
he has given the sound as best he can you leave him to 
think it out. A chart is a great help, and you should have 
one; but you can do without one. One thing you canno; 
do without and that is a right use of a right method. You 
must study the child and learn how he learns. Do you 
own “ Parker’s Talks on Teaching” ? 


When was the iaw passed excluding tlie Chinese? What were 
the objections urged against them ? E. Cc. 

The law was passed by congress in 1884 and forbids 
Chinamen to enter the country for ten years. The chief 
basis of the argument for the passage of tie bill was the 
hostility of the working classes to the Chinamen, chiefly 
because their presence cheapened labor. It was also held 
that they did not immigrate with the intention of becom- 
ing citizens, but came to accumulate property and return 
home withit. And finally, it was objected to them that 
they are pagans, and bring with them their idolatrous and 
heathenish worship and customs. 


Of whit country is Emin Pasha a native? 
he govern ? 

His real name is Edward Schnitzer, and he is a native of 
Silesia, a province of eastern Germany. He became an 
enthusiastic naturalist and traveler. In his wanderings 
he made the acquaintance of Gen. Gordon who in 1876 ap- 
pointed him governor of a province in the Soudan whose 
capital is at Lado, on the upper reach of the White Nile, 
He maintained an army of 2,000 native Egyptian troops. 
With these he drove out slave traders, set up schools, 
planted mission stations, and established an enlightened. 
powerful, and good government, over a population of 
6,000,000 who were in the grossest ignorance and in the 
most barbaric practices of savagery. Since the death of 
Gordon, Emin had been barely able to resist the power of 
the Arab slave traders, andin the latter part of 1889 he was 
rescued by Stanley. 


What province did 
A. D. 


A shall I say: 1. “I am sure of its being he that came.” 
“lam sure of it rig him that came.” 3. “1! amsure of 1ts be- 
in him that came.” “It is { who stand here that is to blame.” 
5. “ Lt is I who stand es that am to blame. M. P. 
Nos 1 and 5 are correct. The best usage places the noun 
or pronoun in the possessive case before such a phrase as 
“being he,” and the verb ‘‘to be’’ takes the same case 
after it as before it. You can no more say “its being him” 
than you could say “it was him.” Why not say directly, 
‘Tam sure it was he that came,’ or ‘he was the man,” 
etc. 


. Common sense gives an answer to many grammatical 
terms. Here, for instance, we have three expressions: 1. I 
should like to have gone; 2. I should have liked to go; 3. 
I should have liked tohave gone. These mean, 1. I should 
like now to have gone then; 2. I should have liked then to 
go at any time; 8. I should have liked then'to have gone, 
at some previous time. A little analysis like this will 
settle more than all of Murray’s and Brown’s grammars 
in existence, 


Ontarto. WILLIAM JAMESTON. 





What are Edison's most famous inventions? J. R. D. 

The best known inventions of Edison are the telephone, 
the improved dynamo, the incandescent lamp, electric 
motors, and the phonograph, 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


Mr. A. V. GRANNIS writes from Buffalo, ‘‘I would 
like to see Bible teaching in the schools, but it cannot 
be, as I well understand. I enclose a clipping from the 
Independent, a leading religious newspaper, which is 
sound, in my judgment:” 


“The public school system, existing in the several states of the 
Union, is directly the creation of state authority, and is main- 
tained and enforced by compulsory taxation. The object is to 
meet a great practical) want in the way of popular education that 
otherwise would not be adequately met. There can be no doubt 
either as to the necessity or as to the wisdom of the system con- 
sidered with reference to the end had in view. The question 
whether the education, thus provided for, shall be simply secular, 
or shall, in addition thereto, include some element or elements of 
religious teaching, is the vexed question that has for years been 
the bone of contention in our public school system, and that now 
really constitutes its greatest peril. We have never had but one 
opinion on this subject, and have given full expression thereto, 
as occasion has called for it. We do not believe it to be the legiti- 
mate province of any state, as such, to engage in any species of 
religious propagandism, whether in the public school or else- 
where. A state, in order to do this, must first have a state relig- 
ion, and, of course, must authoritatively determine what it shall 
be, and what it shall embrace; and, having proceeded thus far, it 
must then, in order to give the idea a practical form, compel the 
people through a tax levy to pay the expense of teaching the re 
ligion, whether they believe in its truth or not. The mere state- 
ment of the idea ought to be sufficient to refute it with the 
American people. An American state cannot consistently extend 
its public school system, supported by general taxation, and regu- 
lated by law, beyond tre purely secular field of education; and 
those who demand that it shall do more than this are making war 
upon the only system that comes within the pruvince of the state. 
Our public school system must be purely secular in its instruction, 
or be abandoned altogether, unless the people are prepared to 
have the state in its organic power become a religious propagand- 
ist. We desire to preserve and perpetuate the system on the only 
basis that is practicable, and hence utterly dissent alike from 
those Catholics and these Protestants who would use the public 
schools for relig’ous purposes. Nota dollar of the public money 
should be thus expended. No man should be required by law to 
pay a solitary penny for religious propagandism. Such a require- 
ment is simply tyranny.” 





Mayor GLEASON had a commission appointed by the 
board of education of Long Island City, to examine the 
teachers. Ninety-one applicants were examined, sixty- 
two of whom passed a successful examination in the 
studies taught in the schools. The unsuccessful candi- 
dates are to be re-examined at some future time. Twenty- 
two of the old teachers did not enter the competition, 
being suspicious. Mr. Gleason made a speech, in which he 
said the percentage (66) of those who entered the compe- 
tition and were successful was very poor, and showed 
that many of the city’s teachers were unfit for the posi- 
tion. The mayor’s eminent fitness to judge of educa- 
tional qualifications gave a certain richness to this de- 
claration.—Times. 

DurINnG the months of August and September a good 
many questions will be hurled at the would-be teacher ; 
What shall they be? Shall the examiner ask these 
questions : (1) When was the first railroad built in your 
state? (2) Give the total value of all the agricultural, 
manufacturing, and mineral productions of your state? 
(83) Where were the first canals of your state built? (4) 
What is the total amount raised by taxation to support 
the free schools of your state? (5) How many of the 
men trained at West Point went over to the Confederacy ? 
(6) How many were killed in the Civil war on each side? 
(7) Which state produces the greatest hay crop? (8) How 
far can you converse by telephone ? 

A good many worse than these are asked. The 
writer was asked, ‘‘ How much did the Croton ac- 
queduct cost?” when he applied for a small country 
school, R. 

THE other day we opened an old easy grammar of 
geography, ‘ published in Poughkeepsie, and written by 
Jacob Willetts in 182¢,and read that ‘* the chief towns of 
Illinois are Kaskaskias, Cahokia, Vandalia, and Edwards- 
ville.” The world at large has now little knowledge of 
any of those except Vandalia. This was before Chicago's 
time. In Indiana, it says, ‘‘ The chief towns are Vin- 
cennes, Vevay, Brookville, and Corydon.” We now 
know Vincennes, but where are the rest? In speaking 
of Michigan territory it says that Michilimackinack is 
an island in the strait of the same name, Times change. 





BisHoPp McQuatp, of Rochester, N. Y., says in Col- 
lege and School : 

‘“*T have nothing to say to Mr. Gibson, who advocates 
denominational schools, Evidently he is not in touch 
with the question as now before the American people, 
Denominational schools will answer European countries, 


We want something better in America, withest sacrifi- 
cing the religious training of the young.” 

A RECENT letter of a Kansas teacher to THE JOURNAL 
has been widely copied. Hesaid: ‘I had a school of 
sixty pupils, a very poor school-house, plaster off the 
walls, nine panes of glass out of the windows, no fences, 
no trees, no outhouses. Linterested the mothers to clean 
up, and fix up, and provide outhouses. Then I began to 
interest the children. We had rousing ‘ reception days’ 
every month, and finally closed with an ‘ exhibition’ 
that filled the church. 

‘* At this I got the people to talking, and they decided 
on a new building, and in this I now am. It is a pretty 
school-house, having a little steeple with a bell in it. 
There is a fence around the acre of ground,a well, a 
plank walk, and we bave new desks.” We get many 
such letters, and we expect to get many more, for those 
who read good papers and books are the very ones who 
do the best work. There is no doubt of this. 





‘‘Tr is a good thing to have an eloquent friend.” This 
remark was made to Prof. Alexander Hogg, of Texas, 
after the speech of E. G. Senter, nominating him for 
state superintendent of public instruction. 


THE Rev. E. C. Moon, of Providence, asked his people 
a few Sundays ago if they knew that the word school 
means a place of leisure. We suppose the younger mem- 
bers of his congregation are too well-mannered to talk 
out in meeting, or some of them might have answered 
that the word has lost its meaning and now means 
nothing more than a place of driving. 





THE ‘‘ White Cross” society is one of the most benefi- 
cent organizations of this age. Under the leadership of 
such intelligent women as Frances E. Willard, and Mrs. 
Livermore ithas already done a great deal of good, and 
will do much more in the future. Woman is so assert- 
ing her own rights of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness that many a young lady is saying to the 
young man who asks her confidence: ‘‘ You must be 
pure and true if you expect me to trust you.” Lady 
teachers have great influence over the girls under their 
care, and from this influence comes equally great re- 
sponsibility. 





IN a large girls’ school in England, a class was com- 
pletely puzzled,in a reading lesson, by “Paris.” No 
one knew where itis, and the ‘‘ school-marm™” gravely 
explained to the examiner that the school did not take 
up geography! In another school it was said, ‘it isa 
pity that girls in town seldom know anything about 
geography,”’ although ‘“‘in mixed country schools it is 
often taught to girls with considerable success.” The 
quotations are from the report of inspectors in England. 
We beg our readers not to misunderstand us—England., 
not China or Japan, or even America. 





It is a fact that the average German soldier is eight 
pounds heavier than the British soldier, and this comes 
from his systematic physical training. 


THE three R’s include now, a great deal more than 
formerly. One writer says they mean r-aise the grade 
of your scholarship, r-aise the grade of your teaching 
power, r-aise the grade of your efficiency. We would 
add, r-aise your ideals, r-aise your ambition, r-aise the 
number of your professional books. 





THE great Plato seems to have considered “ play” 
somewhat as Froebel did nearly 2000 years later. But 
Plato treated it as a philosopher; he thought about it and 
stopped there. Froebel thought about it and put it into 
a practical scheme. In his ‘‘ Laws” Plato says: 


‘*Play has the mightiest influence on the maintenance 
and non-maintenance of laws; and if children’s plays 
are conducted according to Jaws and rules, and they al- 
ways pursue their amusements in conformity with order, 
while finding pleasure therein, it need not be feared that 
when they are grown up they will break laws whose ob- 
jects are more serious.” And again, in his ‘‘ Republic” 
“‘ From their earliest years, the plays of children ought 
to be subject to strictlaws. For if their plays, and those 
who mingle with them, are arbitrary and lawless, how 
can they become virtuous men, law-abiding and obedi- 
ent? On thecontrary, when children are early trained 
to submit to laws in their plays, love for these laws en- 
ters into their souls with the music accompanying them 





and helps their development,” 
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THE small boy with his cigarette is going to have a 
hard time of it in this state, if the officers of the law do 
their duty, but it will be a question of legs, rather than 
vigilance. The policeman can easily see his boy, but 
can he catch him? This is the question. And if he does, 
can he make him pay a fine of from $2. to $10? Itis 
quite questionable ; in fact, it is probable that few small 
boys have that amount of change about them. It is on 
their account one of our city “‘ poets” has been moved to 
give vent to his feelings in the following rhyme if not 
poetry, and thus he sings : 


‘*Oh you wicked Llerods, without any pity ! 

New York without newsboys would be a dismal city. 

Sweet Saint Nicotine, who first taught cigarettes to 
blow, 

Soften the hearts of these aldermen that aggerywates 
us so!” 


But it is probable that the hearts of neither policemen 
nor teachers will soften if they catch a boy with 
either a chew of tobacco in his mouth or a cigarette 
sticking out of it. Here is a new door opened for the 
teacher through which he can enter and make himself 
useful. 





TIME is passing, our country is growing old, were 
thoughts that came to us on receiving the following an- 
nouncement : 


“1790-1890. The citizens of the Town of Geneseo, N. Y., will 
celebrate on Thursday, September 11, 1890, the one hundredth an- 
niversaury of the first settlement of the town. Addresses appro. 
priate to the occasion will be delivered by the Hon. Sherman §. 
Rogers, of Buffalo, and Mr. A. J. Abhott, of Geneseo, and a poem 
by Mr. John H. McNaughton, of Caledonia. A procession of old 
residents, and military and civic organizations will also take place, 
You are cordially invited to be present, and join in the observance 
of theday. James Wood, Charles Jones, George B. Adams, com. 
mittee.” 

Only one hundred years and what has been done in 
Geneseo. The country settled, roads built, canals dug, 
forests cut down, churches organized and church build- 
ings erected, newspapers published, and a state normal 
scho.] established. What more? A great deal that 
can't be written, for it is impossible to catalogue hope, 
joy, love, and success. Home comforts are beyond all 
description. Now at this Geneseo centennial the Hon. 
Mr. Rogers, and Mr. Abbott may orate, but they can't 
touch the real thing, after all, that makes this town a 
lovely and beautiful place. Talk of railroads that, after 
all,are but grasping companies run for pay! Good is 
made out of them, but the railroad itself isn’t good. It 
is only a means by which good men may themselves be- 
come better and make others better. We congratulate 
Geneseo on her age and experience, but the real soul in 
Geneseo that we believe makes her so good cannot be 
put into a picture, woven into a poem, or declaimed from 
apulpit. We love this old town with all our heart, but 
just what we love in her we cannot, for the life of us, 
put upon a printed page; yet we love her, all the same. 





THE acceptance of the presidency of Amherst college 
by Dr. Gates, of Rutgers college, marks a notable era in 
the history of Amherst, for it has become a sort of un- 
written law that the head of this institution must be 
ordained a minister. Although Dr. Gates is only a high 
private in the church, yet, a major-general in the educa- 
tional army, he is a fit man to stand at the head of so 
noble a college as Amherst. Dr. Gates has a great work 
on his hands, for Amherst has held altogether too firmly 
to the traditions of the past, and so has failed to keep 
step with the march of educational progress. Even Wes- 
leyan, at Middletown, has shown more effort to adapt 
itself to the spirit of the times than Ambherst. It is 
true she has maintained an independence that is in many 
respects greatly to’ be commended, but she has also 
shown a disposition to keep the classical branches above 
scientific study. Colleges must adapt their work to the 
spirit of the times, We do not say demands of the times 
but spirit. People often demand what they should not 
have ; but the spirit of the age is far above its demands. 
Dr. Gates’ keen sympathy with the present and the real 
will be a grand thing for his college, while his known 
wisdom will steady his hand in guiding his ship through 
the educational waters, we hope he may live to sail for 
twenty-five years to come. 





New ENGLAND has always boasted of her good soil in 
which to grow an educational crop. Her successful 
men and women have gone all over the world, but their 
sons and daughters are often called back to the land of 
their fathers. We have a notable example of this in 
Dr. Merrill Edwards Gates, a direct descendant of Jona- 
than Edwards. From his home in Amherst, Dr. Gates 


will be in sight of the scene of the life-long labors of his 
distinguished ancestor at Northampton. We believe that 
the old hollow tree in which most of “ The Freedom 
of the Will” was written is no more, but the place 
where it stood is pointed out, and some of the old houses 
in which Dr. Edwards visited, and perhaps lived, still re- 
main. The view from Amherst will call up to Dr. Gates 
many interesting thoughts. 

Dr. Eugene Bouton, the newly elected superintendent 
of schools at Bridgeport, although New York born, is a 
descendant of a Huguenot, who came from England to 
Boston in 1635, and in 1651 settled at South Norwalk, 
Conn. Thus he is both Massachusetts and Connecticut 
by descent, and New York by birth and education. We 
may say, by the way, that Dr. Bouton goes to his new 
place well qualified by experience in many departments 
of public work. As a graduate of Yale he knows New 
England, and as institute conductor, and principal of 
New Paltz he understands practical and general school- 
room detail. He will have the opportunity in Bridge- 
port to apply many of the ideas he has long cherished. 

Supt. JONES, of Erie, Penn., who has been for many 
years in charge of the schools of that city, has been 
elected superintendent of schools of Lincoln, Neb., at a 
salary of $2,600. Mr. Jones carries to his new work 
ample experience and a sound judgment. The teachers 
of Nebraska will find him in every way a useful and 
capable and thoroughly co-operative man. 

Supt. V. G. Curtis, of Winona, has received a unani- 
mous election as superintendent of the New Haven, 
Conn., public schools. This position comes wholly 
unsolicited by him, his name being one of thirty-three 
candidates before the New Haven board. He first 
gained prominence in his work in Minnesota in the 
Stillwater schools before he went to Winona. Previous 
to his going West he was for ten years superintendent of 
the public schools at Corry, and before that time five 
years principal and superintendent of the schools at 
Ilion. His three vears in Stillwater, and four years in 
Winona, together with his former experience, make an 
experience of twenty-two years in superirtending 
schools. He thus brings to his work large drill and such 
a measure of success as prophesies a great measure of 
success in Connecticut. 


THE power of good manners and politeness as a gov- 
erning school-room force, can not well be over-estimated. 
A kind word is always a power for good when an angry 
answer or command would bea mightier power for evil. 
An incident illustrating this point is related of the Prince 
of Wales, who makes it a point to cultivate good man- 
ners, and is said to have severely lectured a near con- 
nection of his by marriage on the rudeness and impro- 
priety of losing his temper when giving directions to his 
servants and treating them as if they were mere brutes. 
There is good sense and good feeling at the bottom of 
such a lecture, from which teachers can learn a lesson. 





AN exchange says : 


“ One of the best endowed manual training schools, little known 
in this region, is situated at Crozet, Albemarie county, Va. It was 
founded by Samuel Miller, who gave a fund sufficient to produce 
an income of nearly $100,000. The pupils must all be white chil- 
dren, but after admission they are clothed, fed, and mstructed, 
being given a course of four years in practical mechanics; farm- 
ing, telegraphy, typewriting, dressmaking, and other industnes 
are also taught.” 


This is not a ‘“‘ manual training school,” because the 
object is (as we understand) to teach the means of get- 
ting a living. Manual training aims at education. 





Miss EFFIE HOFFMANN ROGERS, of Mahaska county, 
is evidently one of the live county superintendents of 
Iowa. She issued a course of study and invited the teach- 
ers to meet at Oskaloosa. She wants to inspire a de- 
sire for growth. Her circular shows that she believes 
that special and careful study of didactics is necessary 
for the teacher. 

THE Chautauqua course will commence its fourteenth 
year of reading this autumn, and will include English 
language, history and literature, geology and readings 
from French literature. Among the writers who will 
contribute the required reajings are: Prof. Edward 
Freeman, Prof. George P. Fisher, Prof. A. 8. Hill, Har- 
riett P. Spofford, Prof. H. A. Beers, Prof. Alexander 
Winchell, Bishop John F, Hurst. 


Mr. JoHN HABBERTON is president of the new class 
which is now taking up the course of the Chautauqua 
Reading Circle. One of the vice-presidents is Mrs. 
Helen Campbell, 





THE school board of Boston has concluded to give the 
teachers of that city every ninth year asa vacation year 
on half pay, provided the time is devoted to rest and 
improvement. For thorough, professional teachers this 
is just the thing, but for those who are not professional, 
it is not just the thing. Those who know how to use 
their time in a vacation will return invigorated and en- 
larged, but for those who do not know how to study a 
vacation amounts to little more than a change of occu- 
pation. 


GEORGE P. Brown, speaking of the National Council 
of Education, says that ‘it ought to make every serious- 
minded person grieve, that what ought to be the most 
efficient agency in our educational progress is the most 
worthless, if judged by its results.” Yet his pathway is 
illuminated by a ‘ray of hope that this ponderous 
body of Brobdingnaggians will at Jast be forced to con- 
sider some vital questions with a view to influencing 
public opinion.” 





THE death of James W. Queen, founder of the house 
of James W. Queen & Co., Philadelphia, occurred re- 
cently. Mr. Queen was very skilful as a manufacturer 
of delicate instruments for scientists, surveyors, and 
chemists, and his reputation in that direction was world- 
wide. The firm he belonged to is now controlled by 
Samuel L. and Edward B, Fox. 


THE Chautauquan idea has been adopted by the New 
Jersey conference of the African M. E, church, An 
educational institute was recently organized at Asbury 
Park at which the attendance was large. It is the first 
time in the history of any colored denomination that a 
summer educational institution bas been organized. 
The institution will be incorporated this winter, and will 
hold its meetings regularly every summer at Asbury 
Park. 


THE proposal to establish a system of free schools in 
England is meeting with much opposition from two 
sources—denominational schools and social aristocrats. 
Churches wish to keep all kinds and sorts of education 
in their own hands, and aristocrats appear to be afraid 
that the free school will break down social distinctions, 
and unfit many of the children of the lower classes for 
the station in life they are expected to occupy. 


AN author says that “ covetousness of things is always 
bad, but covetousness of qualities always good.” As we 
look at it, covetousness is always bad. What is it? 
Nothing more nor less than taking what does not belong 
to us. It is impossible to take from another a good qual. 
ity, without making the one who tries to take it bad. 
For example, it 1s a good thing to have a good name, 
but it is a bad thing to try to take it away. There isa 
good deal of seeming philosophy that is as shallow as a 
mud hole and about as clear. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 





GERMANY.—A petition is circulating among the parents 
of the students of all the secondary schools in Mayence, for 
the abolishment of the “ One-session-a-day-plan.”” The 
petitioners are eloquent in favor of a morning and after- 
noon session, for a continuous session of five or six hours 
is said to be injurious to the bodily development of boys, 
of the ages from 12 to 18. 

In a city of the Baden-Palatinate, the chaplain who 
teaches religion to the girls of a private school, declared 
gymnastic exercises improper for girls. The consequence 
was that all the Catholic pupils absented themselves from 
these exercises, and being asked, stated the chaplain’s 
assertion as cause. 

In the little town of Luebz near Parchim, the boys of the 
upper grade of school have inaugurated a peculiar strike. 
They refuse to ring the bell at funerals for five pennies 
(1 1-4) and demand ten pennies. Since the beginning of 
the strike no citizen of Luebz has died; hence the strike has 
not had practical significance. It is interesting to hear 
whether “ scabs ”’ will be found in sufficient number. 

Cologne has now three asylums where boys are kept 
after school hours. They are occupied with games, manual 
work, music, etc. These institutions have been found 
desirable to keep the voys from back-alley companions. 
Parents who are busy in factories ajl day hail these 
* Kinderhorte ” with delight. 

AvUsTRIA.—The Italian part of Tyrol has still twelve Ger- 
man schools with 19 teachers and 1,087 pupils. 

TURKEY.—Madshid Pasha, director of the foreign press 
bureau in Constantinople, has translated Schmidt’s stories 
for children into Turkish. He claims that there are but 
few among these 190 stories unsuited for Mohammedan 
children. 


A bottle of Hood's Sarsaparilla contains 100 doses, more than 
any other preparation, Try it, 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


SELECTIONS FROM HEINE’s PorMs. Edited, with notes, 
by Horatio Stevens White, professor of the German 
language and literature in Cornell university. Boston: 
D. C. ‘Heath & Co., publishers. 220 pp. Mailing 
price, 80 cents, 

This handsome little volume contains a careful selec- 
tion of the best of Heine’s poems. He is an author 
whose works will bear thorough winnowing, and this has 
been done by one who has a keen appreciation of all the 
varied beauties they contain. In character Heine was a 
combination of opposites ; he a sort of Byronic 
perversity of disposition that made him many enemies. 
His life was therefore a continual warfare in which he 
satirized and abused others mercilessly, and was himself 
in turn soundly abused. It is therefore hardly to be ex- 
poe that justice would be done his works during 

is life, and they have suffered from the lack of friendly 
criticism since his death. Many of his songs, however, 
are of the most exquisite and ethereal beauty, and are 
unmatched in German literature, except by the lyrics 

Goethe wrote in his youth. His verse is noted for its 

melodious simplicity, its apparent spontaneity, and its 

fluency of metrical construction. The student of Ger- 
man will find great roy in a perusal of these dainty 
little lyrics in spite of the constant conflict between the 
impulse toward a high and serious purpose, and the 
stronger impulse to deride and deny. Prof. White gives 
in the back of the volume much appreciative criticism 
of the poems that will greatly assist in understanding 
them. Great pains was also taken in the preparation 
of the nutes. The book is substantially bound in cloth. 





ELEMENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CAL- 
cuLus. By Arthur Sherburne Hardy. Ph. D., pro- 
fessor of mathemetics in Dartmouth college. Boston : 
Ginn & Co. 229 pp. $1.65. 

This firm is noted for excellent mathematical text- 
books. This one is in every way upto their high stand- 
ard, the author being well-known by other publications 
in the higher mathematics. This text-book is based on 
the method of rates, which has been found to prove 
most satisfactory in the first presentation of the object 
and scope of the calculus. No comparisons have been 
made between this method and those of limits, or of in- 
finitesimals. The immediate object of the differential 
calculus is the measurement and comparison of rates of 
change, when the change is not uniform. Whether a 
quantity is or is not changing uniformly, however, 
the rate at any instant is determined in essentially the 
same manner—ascertaining what its change would have 
been in an instant of time had its rate remained what it 
was at the instant in question. However complicated 
the law of variation may be, the calculus enables one 
to determine this change. This conception of the 
problem by the author seems to afford the best founda- 
tion for further and more comprehensive study. 


WANT AND WEALTH: A DISCUSSION OF SOME OF THE 
DANGERS OF THE Day. By Edward J. Shriver. 
Questions of the Day series. New York; G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 38 pp. 25 cents. 

The question discussed in this little book is one that 
has long engaged men’s attention, but to a much larger 
extent within the past few years. The author confesses 
that he drew his inspiration from ‘ Progress and Pov- 
erty,” Henry George’s great work. What he says about 
the tariff, tariff and wages, the single tax, and other 
matters are worthy of thoughtful reading. There may 
be flaws in the theories of many of the social reformers, 
but they are doing a valuable work in leading men to a 
knowledge of the truth, 


By Samuel Adams 
Boston : Lee & Shepard, publishers. 163 pp. 


THE TAKING OF LOUISBURG, 1745. 
Drake. 
50 cents. 
The taking of Louisburg was one of the most interest- 

ing and important events in American colonial history— 

its importance may be seen from the fact that after that 
its overthrow France never regained a foothold on the 
coast. Mr. Drake has well told the story in this little 
book, which is so condensed it might be read through at 
one sitting. Incidentally also many facts are stated 
that give an idea of the mode of life of the colonists. 

The ok will stimulate further reading. The pupil 

after perusing this, naturally will want to learn about 

Quebec, Du Quesne, and other events connected with the 

struggle for territory in America, The volume has a 

frontispiece portrait of Col. Wm. Pepperell, the com- 

mander of the expedition, and maps, diagrams,etc., giv- 
oy idea of the position and character of the strong- 
old, 


THE NINE WorRLDs. Stories from Norse Mythology. 
By Mary E. Litchfield. Boston : Ginn & Co., publish- 
ers. 163 pp. Mailing price, 60 cents. 

The study of mythology gives us an idea of the 
thoughts of a past age. How important then it is to be 
acquainted with the myths of our Norse ancestors ! 
The volume before us is the result of wide reading and 
much thought, and preseats the stories in language sim- 
ple enough for children, and yet not so simple as to be 
poscyey | to older persons, The author claims as the 
excuse for the book that, in many respects, it is unlike 
any that have been written on this subject. This is 
owing partly to the fact that Rydberg’s researches have 
made it ible, for the first time, for one to form a 
definite conception of the cosmography of the mythology, 


and because he clears away many inconsistencies that 
have long clung to it. 1 the coarseness of the old 
mythology has been omitted, and onlv the beautiful and 
poetic stories of the old gods given. Narrative, descriv- 
tion, and dialogue are intermixed in them, and they will 
be found very stimulating to the imagination. We pic- 
ture the delight with which children will devour this 
little book, for it will furnish just the food their minds 
crave. At the endisa vouabulany of proper names and 
a list of references. 


LEssons IN NuMBER. By Francis Cogswell, A. M., 
superintendent of schools,tCambridge, Mass. Boston : 
Thompson, Brown & Co., 23 Hawley street. 140 pp. 
25 cents. 

This little book is intended to be given to the pupil as 
soon as he has learned the facts of numbers by means of 
objects, and can read easy sentences. It begins with 
easy lessons and proceeds gradually to more difficult 
ones. Instead of a variety of objects being used in the 
pictures, only one object (the ball) is employed by which 
all the combinations and separations are presented to the 
eyein a uniform manner. Bya large number of ex- 
amples the fundamental rules of arithmetic are 
thoroughly taught. The book is also intended to teach 
writing, spelling, and language. A large number of 
copy plates are given, which will be of great aid in 
making the young pupil familiar with our script. We 
warrant that after the at has gone over this little 
ook thoroughly he will be well-versed not only in the 
theory, but the practice of the elements, and will, more- 
over, have a love for the study, because he will see its 
practical application. 


REPORTS. 


REPORT OF THE PROVOST OF THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA, for the two years ending Oct. 1, 1889. Dr. William Pep- 
per, provost. 


A great university besides being a means of culture for its st u- 
dents ought to seek by all possible means to elevate the communi- 
ty. In one way especially this university is a great educative 
force. The library is maintained as a free public library of refer- 
ence, open to the entire community at all proper times. The deep 
interest excited in the Babylonian explorations conducted by the 
university has led to the suggestion that a broader organization 
should be effected, so as to cover various fields of research now 
not represented by the university. The plan will be to form an 
archeological association, aud to develop a great museum, em- 
bracing paleontology, ethnology, and archeology. In the work of 
university extension the co-operation of many institutions will 
be sought, a special association will be formed, and much success- 
tul work is expected 1n this new field. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE COL- 
LEGE ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE STATES AND MARYLAND, 
held at tne University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Noy. 29,30, 
1889. C.H. Adams, LL.D., Cornell university, president. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF NEW HAVEN, 
1889-90. Samuel T. Dutton, superintendent. 


One pleasing thing to note was the advance made in furnishing 
free text-books. A series of grade meetings (for the instruction ot 
teachers) were held on Saturday mornings during the fall. The 
lectures on psychology, by A. B. Morrill, principal of the state 
normal schvol at Willimantic, during the fall and early winter 
drew together a voluntary attendance of about one hundre« 
teachers. The superintendent says: “*The general tone of the 
schools is satisfactory. Our teachers, as a rule, know what teach- 
ing is. They encourage their pupils to activity and industry 
rather than to quietness and order.” 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Manual Training iv the Public Schools of Philadelphia, by 
James MacAlister, LL.B. Educational monographs of the College 
for the Training of Teachers, 9 University place, New York. The 
work has been going on for five years in the Philadelphia schools. 
The different phases described have been added step by step, and 
it yet remains to connect the kindergarten with the manual train- 
ing schovu! by the elaboration of a series of manual exercises. 

Educational Leafiet No. 63 of the New York College for the 
Training of Teachers: *“*The History of Educational Museums,” 
by W. H. Widgery. 

First Report vf the National Executive Silver Committee, 
appointed by the St. Louis convention. A.J. Warner, chairman. 


Money: Speech of the Hon. John P. Jones, of Nevada, on the 
free coinage of silver, in the United States senate, May 12 and 13, 
1890. 

Origin and Development of the New York Common School Sys- 
tem. An address delivered before the New York State Teachers’ 
Association at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., July 8, 1800, by Andrew 8. 
Draper, superintendent of public instruction. 

The Full Significance of 1492, by John B. Shipley ; and The Dis- 
tinctive Idea in Education, by the Rev. C. B. Hulbert, D.D., ex- 
president of Middlebury college, Elzevir library, John B. Alden. 
publisher, 393 Pear! street, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


D. Loturop Co.’s publication, “* Around the World with the 
Blue Jackets,” tells how the United States ship-of-war Iroquois 
displayed the American flag in foreign waters, immediately after 
the close of the Civil war. It was written by Lieut. H. E. 
Rhoades. 


D. AppLeton & Co. issue the following books relating to out- 
door life: “The Garden's Story; or Pleasures and Trials of an 
Amateur Gardener,” by George H. Ellwange: ; “ Days out of 
Doors,” and * A Naturalist’s Rambles about Home,” by Charles 
C. Abbott. 

G. P. PuTNAM’s Sons’ announce that the second group of the 
** Literary Gem” series will comprise: ** The Nibelungen Lied,” 
by Thomas Carlyle; “The King of the Golden River,” by John 
Ruskin ; “* The Science of History,” by James Anthony Froude; 
“Sonnets from the Portuguese,” by Elizabeth B. Browning; 
“ The School for Scandal,” by Richard Brinsley Sheridan ; * Noth- 
ing to Wear,” by William Allen Butler. 

CASSELL PUBLISHING COMPANY announce “ Not of her Father's 
Race,” a nove) by William T. Meredith, The scene is laid in the 
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South and in New York City, and the story is entirely contempo- 
raneous. 


Ginn & Co. have had prepared for early publication ** Word by 
Word.” by the author of Stickney’s readers, etc., an improved 
spelling course in two numbers, containing a carefully graded 
series of lessons for primary and grammar schools for instruction 
in the spelling, writing, enunciation, and signification of words. 


A. C. McCiure & Co. will issue a new and very complete criti 
cal bicgraphy of Henrik Ibsen. The volume will be illustrated 
with four portraits of Ibsen, a portrsit of his wife, and views of 
his boyhood home, etc. 


D. C. HeatH & Co., Boston, add to their series of German 
texts “* Selections from Heine’s Poems,” edited, with an introduc. 
tion and notes, hy Horatio 8S. White, professor of the German lan- 
guage and literature in Cornell university. 


Cuas. E. MERRILL & Co. make the importart announcement 
that they have concluded arrangements with Mr. Ruskin’s Eng- 
lish publisher, by waich they will hereafter be the only author- 
ized publishers in America of Ruskin’s books. Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton, of Harvard, hus engaged to write an introduction to 
each volume of the new edition. 


HarpPeR & BrorHers have recently issued Giovanni Verga’s 
story of “‘ The House by the Medlar-Tree,” translated by Mary A. 
Craig. William Dean Howells, in his introduction to the story, 
speaks of it in the higbest terms of praise. 


TROMAS NELSON & Sons bring out a story for boys, “* Follow 
the Right,” by G. E. Wyatt. 


HouGuHTon, MiFFuin & Co., in the ** American Men of [etters” 
series, publish a biography of William Cullen Rryant. by John 
Rigelow, who was for many years associated with Mr. Bryant in 
the management of the Evening Post. 


ScCRIBNER & WELFORD have on their list a second and revised 
edition of Dr. Alfred Cave’s work, “ The Scripture Doctrine of 
Saccifice and Atonement.” 


MAGAZINES. 


John Habberton discusses the question of amusments in the 
September Chautauquan iv the form of a charming novelette, 
called “On Pleasure Bent.” Dr. Thorpe contributes his third 
article on the history of the Chautauqua country. It is entitled 
“Two Chefs of the Great League,” and gives a very vivid sketch 
of the Indian princes Cornplanter and Red Jacket. “ What is Folk- 
Lore ;” what is its scope, its use ; what is 1ts educational, its scien- 
tific, 1ts literary value, are points discussed by L. J. Vance in bis 
article, “*On the Nature and Value of Folk-Lore.” Miss Fannie 
©, W. Barbour describes ** The Passion Play of 1890,” and Eugene 
L. Didier has something to say about ** The Supreme Court of the 
United States.” 

The Review of Reviews, containing the best thought of the best 
magazines published, is endorsed by leading men on both sides of 
the ovean. Beginning with the September number, it will be 
issued in New York as well as in London, its American publishers 
being The Critic Co., of 52 and 54 Lafayette place. 

In the New England Magazine tor September Rev. F. H. Kasson 
has an article on Mark Hopkins, accompanied by a new and strik- 
ing portrait engraving, and Charles Mortor Strahan gives an inter- 
— account of the University of Georgia, which is freely illus- 
trated, 

California topics occupy considerable space in the September 
Century. The paper by Jobn Muir on “The Treasures of the 
Yosemite Valley,” in the August number, is followed by another 
on “ Features of the Pro Y°semite Nationa! Park,” which is 
illustrated by William Keith and Charles D. Robinson, the Calitor- 
nia artists, and by r, Moran, and Davies, the sketches being 
made in several instances from sketches by Mr. Muir himself. 
Mr. Muir records his protest against the injuries done to the Yo- 
semite valley under the control of the present and preceding com- 
missions. In “Topics of the Time,” is an editorial in the same 
strain on “Amateur Management of Yosemite Scenery.” The 
number also contains, apropos of the celebration on September 
8th of the fortieth anniversary of the admission of the state, a 

per by George Hamlin Fitch, entitled, ** How California came 
nto the Union,” illustrated by a large portrait of General Fre- 
mont from a daguerreotype of 1850, and by others of Commodores 
Sloat and Stockton, Governor Burnett. Senator Gwin, and J. Ross 
Browne, together with pictures of Colton Hall, Monterey- the 
scene of the constitutional convention—and the famous Bear 
Flag, hoisted at Sonoma in °46. This paper is a torerunner of the 
series on the gold hunters, and in the present number The Century 
begins a temporary de ment of * Californiana,” similar to the 
** Memoranda on the Civil War,” and to be devoted to short arti- 
cles on topics of special interest relating to the “* 49ers.” 

A visit to Oliver Wendell Hoimes is described in the September 
St. Nicholas, by Annie Isabel Willis. W.J. Henderson's descrip- 
tion of ** Great Ocean Waves,” with Taber’s drawing of an enor- 
mous head wave, gives a vivid idea of the restless deep. Richard 
Harding Davis tells the exciting and clever story of the “ Great 
Tri-Club Tennis Tournament,” and another story, by Kate W. 
Hamilton, describes the rescue of an Alaskan child from supersti 
tious members of her own tribe who were about to put her to 
death as a witch. 

Dr. J. M. Mills, of New York, bas been for several years study- 
ing the relation of eye-strain to headaches, etc., among children, 
and publishes a summary of his findings ir an illustrated article 
in Babyhood for September. 

The August Sanitarian has a valuable article on “ The Popular- 
ization of Sanitary Science,” by Dr. J. G. Orton, of Binghamton, 
N. Y. Among the other contributions are : * The Li*te-History ot 
Micro-Orgapisms,” by Dr. Robert Keyburn, and “The Foster 
Garbage and Refuse mator,” by Wolcott C. Foster. 

Eaith M. Thomas contribu the poem entitled “They Said ” to 
the August Century, instead of “The Anglom:niacs,” as erron- 
eously stated. 

The tederal election bill is explained in the September North 
American Review by its framer, the Hon. H. C. Lodge, and Mas- 
ter-Workman Powderly also gives his opinion of it. Another im- 
portant article is ‘*The -American (Ccnference,” by M. 
Romero, the Mexican minister. Reginald F. D. Palgrave, C.B., 
writes of “The Recent Crisis in Congress.”” Among the other 
articies are : Society Women in the Time of Uhrist,” by Gail Ham- 
ilton; “ Tolstoi and *The Kreutzer Sonata,’’’ by Col. Ingersoli: 
**The McKinley BiJl m Europe,” by Gustave de Molinari; and 
“ Literary Women in London Society,” by Mrs. Campbell Praed. 





THE HEART OF THE ALLEGHENSIES AT 
CRESON. 
Early Autumn Excursions via Pennsyl vania Railroad. 


Cresson Springs is the most dehghtful mountain resort of Amer 
ica, and the bright, invigorating days of September there are 
only equaled by the cool, restful night-breezes which play their 
healing and health restoring missions. The Mountain House at 
Cresson is, and has been, long famous for its good living, and the 
wonderful land surrounding it is celebrated for its wild and ro- 
mantic beauty. Into this attractive field the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company will run a _ personally-conducted excursion 0D 
Thursday, September 4th. xcurion tickets good for ten days, 
including a ’s board at the celebrated Mountain House, will 
be sold from New York at $9.50, Pbiladelpbia at $8.00, and at 
proportionately low rates from other stations. - : 

The special train of Pullman Parlor Cars and Day Coaches 
will leave Philadelphia at 10.40 A.M. Regular train trom New 
York at 8.00 A.M. will copnect witb s Tickets will also be 
sold from all principal stations on the New York, Amboy, ! _ 
delphia and Schuylkill Divisions, aed from stations on the Pbile- 
del iimington and Baltimore, and West Jersey, and Cam 
den and Atlantic Railroads, good on trains connecting 
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Change Books. 





and will be found entirely- satisfactory in 


represent the Laboratory Method in its best form for class use. 


SHELDON’S GENERAL HISTORY.—This| SHEPARD’S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
book gives a collection of historic material, which | 
may be dealt with first-hand, as the pupil deals with 
the actual substance in Chemistry, and with the living | 
plant in Botany, thus stimulating his historic sense 

In wide and increasing use. 

Just adopted for use in the High and Latin Schoolsof | 


and judgment. 


the city of Boston. 


SHELDON’S GREEK AND ROMAN HIS- 
TOR Y.—Contains the first 250 pages of the General 
History bound in this form for college preparatory 


work. ($1.00.) 


The above books are only a few from the many that we 
and German, and excellent works in Geology, Latin, Natura 


This book is a practical embodiment of the modern 
spirit of investigation. It places the student in the 
position of an investigator, and calls into play mental 
faculties that are too often wholly neglected. It leads 
him to experiment, to observe, to think, to originate. 
In successful use in more than 250 schools and colleges. 
($1.12.) 


CHUTE’S PRACTICAL PH YSICS,.—This book 
consists of a series of carefully selected exercises, both 
quahtative and quantitative in character, with direc- 
tions regarding the preparation of apparatus, and the 

| manner of conducting the experimeuts, together with 
suggestions about observing, note-taking and making 
| inference from data. ($1.12.) 


($1.60.) 





History, English, etc. 


for our complete catalogue, stating in what subjects they are specially interested, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 5 S°ygses 


Street, 
i < 


COLTON’S PRACTICAL 
book tells the student where to find his specimens ; 
how to olserve their habits and habitats ; their meta- 
morphoses and modes of development ; how to collect 
and preserve; and finally, how to dissect them. 
short, it is a GUIDE to the study of animals rather 
than a mere descriptive zoology. 


HODGKIN’S NINETEENTH 
AUTHORS. 
The plan is to give concerring each author the date of 
his birth and death, a list of biographical writings 
concerning him, a list of significant facts in his life, 
the names of contemporary writers, a list of choice 
selections from his writings, a list of his best books, 
and a list of selected books regarding him. 


bli c igh Schools and Academies. 
Ps on er ee a Teachers looking for the BEST books should write 


185, Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO. 


A late change is better than to use a poor book during the year. The 
following are fully in line with the latest and best methods of teaching 


your school work. They 


ZOOLOG Y,.— This 


In 
(80 cents.) 


CENTURY 
A laboratory method in literature. 


($1.00.) 
We have a full series in French 


18 Astor Place, 
NEW YORK. 
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Ee eer 
15 VOLUMES NOW READY. 


FoR FULL PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St., NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS, 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
ntend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 


2" Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 
life to teach in the Schools of the State. 
, The Fok Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
ember. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his Schooi 
Commussioner or City Superiutendent who will 
forward a recommendation for appointment to 
the State Superintendent, and it will be sent by 
him to the school to which the appointment ts 
made. 





ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and pass 
an examination at the school entered in Arith- 
metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 

can be compicted in a term ot 20 weeks, also 
atid Reading. Writing and Spelling 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Commissioner's Certiticate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 


EXPENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
tefnnded to each student spending an entire term 


particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


JNO. M. Miike, A.M. 
RANK 





eompiete for the Normal Courses : 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Descriptive and Political 
American History and Civil Govern- 


, | references are cited. 





Instruction and lectures in this School will 
commence October 11, 1890, and close May 1, 1891 
Classes of study in higher Pedagogy have been are 
ranged with special reference to those who have 
mature thought, some experience, and good pre- 
paration in the branches studied in colleges, and 
our best normai and high schools. Degrees will be 
conferred upon those who complete the prescribed 
course. The time taken for securing these degrees 
will depend upon the attainment, grasp of mind, 
and application of the student. 

A limited number of correspondence students 
will be received by the Professor of Pedagogy. 
Certificates only will be given to such students. 
Send for circular, catalogue, and special infor- 
mation. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK 


SCHOOL OF ° - 


PEDAGOGY - ° 
WASHINGTON - * - 
SQUARE - °° ° 
NEW YORK CITY: - 





A manual for the use 
of Educational Material. 
Nineteen chapters, 116 
pages. 

Price, 25 cents by mail. 


This book pro- 
nounced the best thing of 
the kind ever published. 


It will interest you, what- 

4 ever your grade. 
(°; C\C) At least four depart- 
@ ments of instruction are 


_being carried on simul- 
taneously in the lowest grades of our best primary schools—Language 
Work, Form Study, the Teaching of Color, and Number Work. Each of 
them should be given an important place in the ungraded school, and 
for this reason they are defined and explained in detail in the pages of 
this book. 

If you wish your orders filled promptly for Helps For Ungraded 
Schools, say that you saw the advertisement in THr ScHooL JoURNAL 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


is 








Ne. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILYER & SONS, PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 





uo eek mug be atped caer ea ad Seo a oth Jon, ond 
b ¢ ‘s Anabasis, each to teachers, ®1.80. : : 

atta aheraeen. - cae Grammar: atagtes to the Interlinear Series ef Classics, 

pli 4 lm y Sy ~Seneeee Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord's School 

Se” Samois pages of Interinears free. fend for terms and new catalogue of all our pubMoations. 





HISTORY.—CIVICS.- CEOCRAPHY. 


HISTORICAL CARDS with Topics and Questions on the most important events in 
Ancient, Mediwval and Modern History. These cards, two hundred in number, have been pre- 
ty Sy teachers and are designed for recitation use in the Academies, High and 
reparatory Schools. In addition to the topics, sub-divisions and questions, reference is 
made on the of each card to the leading Histories, used in the schools of the country. Thousands of 
‘s a ‘rhe curds are made of strong stock, and are 144x544 inches in size. Price, $1.0 
y mail. 
HISTORICAL CARDS (American History) with Topics, Questions and References. 
(200 cards.) Designed for teachers of C.8. History. Price, $1.00, 


GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS (200 cards) with Topics and Questions. These cards deal 
with the Essentials of Geography and are intended to em me | any text-book in Geography. 
Thousands of pertinent are asked. Many needless hours of study and research are saved 
by their use. Pre, $1.00 by mail. 


CIVICS. 

CIVICS. Five Hundred Pertinent Questions in Civics. These Questions are printed on 
shps of cardboard 1}4x4 inches—two Questions on a card. 

The questions are not confined to the Constitution of the United States, but include many 
pertinent questions on the important subjects of the day. Considerable attention is given to the 
town, city, county, and State organizations. Cards with key of answers sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, 0) cents. : 


A. M. EDWARDS, Educational Publisher, LEWISTON, ME. 





NEW BOOKS ON MATHEMATICS. 


ELLIPTIC FUNCTIONS. 


By Prof Arruur L. Baker, Stevens High 
School. Cloth. 


4N INTRODUCTION TO THE 
LOCIC OF ALCEBRA. 


By Prof. ELtery W. Davis, 
Cloth, 


8vo. $1.50, 


Univ. of South 
$1.50. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of Price. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


NEW WORK. 


Carolina, 8vo. 
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CATIONAL [OURMALS 


TEACHERS | 
Boons Foren fou 





GENERAL SUBSCRIPTION. AGENTS 


TEACHERS’ EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 


INCLUDING 


PAPERS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
MAG ingen Les, 


Humboldt Library of Popular Science. 


We 








ve with each Cash Subscription a Valuable 
remium; or, we will quote you a Liberal 
Club Rate Discount. 


WRITE FOR OUR LIST OF 


PAPERS ii PREMIUMS 


Before you order, stating papers wanted and 
see what E HAVE TO OFFER. If WILL 
PAY YOu. 


WE HAVE 


General Western Agency 


FOR ALL THE 


SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS 


AND THOSE OF THE 
Teachers’ Publishing Company. 
WE PUBLISN 

The Evolution of ** Dodd,” 
Successful Writing, 
Pictures of the Presidents, 
Dime Wisdom Series, 
The Laws of Heredity, 
The Kingdoms of Nature, 
AND EASY LESSONS on THe 


CONSTITUTION of the UNITED STATES, 


including the Constitution itself, and the best 
HISTORY of its ADOPTION ever WRITTEN, 


Books for Teachers and Pupils a Specialty. 
Circulars Sent on Application. 


We furnish angthing in the School Supply or 
Educational line at Publisbers’ price, pre- 
paid. Please remember this and cond 
usa trial order. 


W. W. KNOWLES & COMPANY, 
PUSLISHERS BOOKSELLERS, 
And Dealers in General School Supplies, 


204 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, @ 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK, 





Among those books which are egies 
enjoyable and profitable both to pupils and 
teachers are Jane Andrews’ books. Con- 
cerning one of these, ‘‘Ten Boys who 
Lived on the Road from Long Ago to 
Now,” the poet, John G. Whittier, says: 
**T have been reading the new book by 
Jane Andrews, and cannot forbear saying 
that in all my acquaintance with juvenile 
literature I know of nothing in many 
respects eyual to this remarkable book, 
which contains in its small compass the 
concentrated knowledge of vast libraries, 
One is struck with the peculiar excellence 
of its style,—clear, easy, graceful, and 
picturesque,—which a child cannot fail to 
comprehend, and in which ‘children of a 
larger growth’ will find an irresistible 
charm. That it will prove a favorite with 
old and young I have no doubt.” 


Fast Trains for Thousand Islands 
Leave Grand Central Station daily, via 
New York Central at 4:50 P.M., with 
through Wagner sleeping car to Clayton, 
and at 9:15 P.M., with through Wagner 
sleeping car to Cape Vincent, via Utica, 
making direct connections with steamers 
for Alexandria Bay and Thousand Island 
resorts, 


As the cool fall weather comes upon us, 
ove of the insidious foes we have to deal 
with is neuralgia. When it attacks one 
in the very teeth it is of all things most 
horrible. We advise you by all means to 
call at the dental rooms of Dr. W. J. 
Stewart, 362 West Twenty-third street, if 
your teeth are needing attention. He does 
reliable work at moderate charges. Plas- 
tic filling for broken down and sensitive 
teeth is a specialty with him. 


Through Drawiag-Room Car for Rich- 
field Springs 

on fast express train leaving Grand Cen- 

tral Station at 10:50 A.M., arriving Rich- 

field Springs, 7:15 P.M, 


The Heart of the Alleghanies. 


ingot a recent trip across the moun- 
tuins of West Virginia a gifted journalist 
SAYS: 

“ Twilight on the grade is grand. The 
mountain summits look like the bushy 
~~ of trees. The sun has disappeared in 
a ballof fire at his ‘ jumping-off place,’ but 
the vivid lighting of the western sky by 
the still upturned illumining face below 
the horizon is in marked contrast to the 
gathering shades behind the rushing train. 
From shelf to shelf, from crag to crag, from 
brink to brink, we almost fly. ike a 
flashing transformation, rendering almost 
past belief the fact that the scene is in the 
midst of the Alleghanies,comes a bit of 
landscape gardening with all the beauties 
of walks and hedges and bright hued 
flowers, a mountain brooklet tumbling 
through the center—Buckhorn Wall, the 
most noted and most admired view that 
can be had from any known point in the 
Alleghany range. To enable the road to 
span the tremendous gorges, a massive 
wall of cut stone was erected for a dis- 
tance of several hundred feet, and more 
than a hundred feet above the foundation 
rock, As the river makes an abrupt turn 
at right angles, a deep canyon is opened 
up for miles. Range after range of moun- 
tains disappear ind each other. The 
shadowy outlines of single peaks steal out 
through the hazes.” 

This beautiful scene is on the Baltimore 
and Ohio R. R. near Grafton, W. Va. The 
entire line from the Potomac to the Ohio is 
&@ majestic panorama of the grandest views 
on the continent and all endowed with 
historic interest. 


A late change is better than to use an 
unsatisfactory book during the year. The 
following are fully in line with the latest 
and best methods of teaching and will be 
found entirely satisfactory in your school 
work, They represent the laboratory 
method in its best form for class use. 
Sheldon’s General History, gives a collec- 
tion of historic material, which may be 
dealt with first-hand, as the pupil deals 


with the actual substance in chemustry. 
Sheldon’s Greek and Roman History ; 
ae Elements of Chemistry, a prac- 
tical embodiment of the modern spirit of 
investigation ; Colton’s Practical Zoology 
telling the student where to find his speci. 
mens; Chute’s Practical Physics, and 
Hodgkin’s Nineteenth Century Authors. 
The above books are only a few from the 
many published for high schools and 
academies by Messrs. D. C. Heath & Co., 
of Boston, Chicago, and New York, whose 
standing as a nape publishers is se- 
cond to none in the country. 


Improved Train Service for Adirondack 
Mountains. 

A through Warner sleeping car for 
Paul Smith’s and Tvpper Lake Station 
leaves Grand Central Station daily, on the 
North Shore Limited at 4:50 P.M., via 
New York Central. 


Those volumes which have stood the 
test of time and practical school-room 
usage, demonstrating their superiority 
‘under fire,” so to speak, may aptly be 
termed “ leading” text-books, This desig- 
nation certainly applies to Maury’s Geog- 
raphies; Holmes’ Readers; Venable’s 
Arithmetics ; Gildersleeve’s Latin Books ; 
the Clarendon Dictionary, largely used in 
New York and Brooklyn schools, and 
Knoflach’s German and Spanish books, 
preparatory for reading, business, or trav- 
el. These and other valuable text-books, 
are published by the University Publish- 
ing Co., 66 Duane street, New York. 


Saratoga Specials via New York Central. 

Fast trains for Saratoga with through 
Wagner palace cars leave Grand Central 
Station via New York Central at 9:00 
A.M., 3:30 P.M., and 7:30 P.M., and on 
Ik only, the Saratoga Limited, at 


What time is often wasted in decipher- 
ing signatures. Remedy, care and an 
Esterbrook Pen. 


For A DISORDERED LIVER try BEECHAM’S 
PILLs. 








Thorough Systematic Home Study. 


CHAUTAUQUA COLLEGE 


Lewis MILLER, PRES. J.H. VINCENT, CHANCEL’R. W R. HARPER, PRIN, 
LATIN, I. Studies guided, 


CREEK, papers cestostod 
ENCLISH, a. Faculty compeosd 
CERMAN, I ag 
FRENCH, 

MATHEMATICS, 

PSYCHOLOCY, 

ETHICS, 
HISTORY, 
Political Economy, 
The SCIENCES, ete. | 6. Prices low 


For information in regard to courses of study 
and methods of work, address 


JOHN H. DANIELS, Registrar, New Haven, Conn. 


Colleges. 

3. Students take full 
College courses or 
special branches, 

4. Preparatory De- 
partment for those 
unprepared to do 
College work. 

5. Time to snit the 
student. 








Bank, Church, School, 
Lodge, and Office 
Farnishings, 


AMERICAN 


Desk & Seating Co., 


270-272 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, 
Write for Catalogues. 


SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


all want FERRIS’ 


‘GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 
> NOW IN USE. 
Best for Health, KF 
nomy and rants. 
Burrons at front in- 
stead of CLASPS, : 
RING BUCKLE at hip 
for Hose rt 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


70-72 DEARBORN STREET, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled 


CHICAGO, . 


2300. Seeks teachers who are ambitious 


for advancement, rather than those without positions. 





PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Positions in Co eges, Academies, and Normal Schools, $500 to$2,000; 162 calls for Assistan’ 
Teachers, $480 to $1500; also many positions for specialists. Every 


mar, Intermediate, and Primary 
ay brings new ones, Circulars free. 


A Two-weeks’ Record of Vacancies 
26 Superintendenc $850 to $2,500. 

cipalships, to $2,500; 51 
Gram- 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 





The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, 
E. L. MONROE, Manager, Coxsackie, New York. 





This Bureau is an Associate Member of the 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF STATE TEACHERS’ BUREAUS, 


with Central Office at Des Moines, Iowa, FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager. 





Enrollment in the New York Bureau entitles you to My ey enrollment in each of the other 


State Bureaus of the League. Teachers and School Officers s! 


E. I. 


ould address for circulars, 
MONROE, Manager, 


The New York League Teachers’ Bureau, COXSACKIE, NEW YORK. 





ON SHORT NOTICE. 


During the months of August and tem ber. 
there will be many vacancies that suse be filed 
on “short notice.” The “rush” has already be- 
gun. We daily receive letters and 

asking us to nominate candidates for given 
vacancies. If not yet located, let us bear from 


you, on be ak 
. J. ALBERT, Manager. 
School and College Bureau, 
ELMBURST, ILL. 





TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Fo 





y recommended to 
— Selling and renting of school property. 
OOL RE and Epolice. 
referen TRIAM YRIERE, 
St., New York City, 





Tape-fastened But- 
ons—icont pull off, 
Cord - Edge Button 
Piatt hoes 
Infan to Adults, 


Sold by Leading 
RETAILERS 


every where. 
Send for Circular, 
X FERRIS BROS., 
Manufacturers, 
341 BROADWAY, New York. 


ARSHALL FIELD & Co., Cuicaco, 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 





FOR REGIST RATION 


ces fi i « 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 20th 
BEST FACILITIES 
EFFICIENT SERVICE 


LARGE BUSINESS 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing - 
VACANCIES 

ALWAYS ON HAND; t : 
a _t ‘ great variety ; many of the 
PrP. V. HUYSSOON, 
(Late R._E. Avery.) 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W, Mth St., N ¥. 


Best | tion: recom 


oo AN’S EXCH 4 Ye 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Prof Teachers, Governeases, M' 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 


Address Miss O, L. WERNER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ 


Introduces to cottages, 8 eee 
and ee for every d 
scl 





on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





‘| BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


agi paltiay BOSTON, en tet ai 
ng X s 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. 
Good places for successful teachers. Circulars vn 
application. 





American Teachers 
. Bureau, St. Louis 





TEACHERS WAN 
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Out of Sorts 


Is a feeling peculiar to persons of dyspeptic ten- 
dency, or it may be caused by change of climate, 
season or life. The stomach is out of order, the 
head aches or does not feel right, appetite is ca- 
pricious, the nerves seem overworked, the mind 
is confused and irritable. This condition finds an 
excellent corrective in Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which, 
by its regulating and toning powers, soon restores 
harmony to the system, and gives that strength 
of mind, nerves, and body, which makes one fee) 
perfectly well. N. B. Besure to get 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for$5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Drawing Models 
and Artista’ Materials. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 
cation ; ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED. 


These MODELS have been qyoctalty designed 
for the teaching of Form and Drawing in py 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both 
Solids and Tablets arranged in a carefully graded 
series, are made with the greatest tor ac- 
curacy and beauty, and are turrished at the 
lowest possibie prices. They have been adopted 
by the leading cities of the country, and are abso- 
lutely indispensable to the correct teaching of 
Form and Drawing in every stage, and especially 
at the outset. 

For catalogue an.i particulars, address 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
7 Park Street Boston, Mass. 
151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


A CARD. 


‘Lhe ~~ having purchased the well- 
known Union chers’ bay 4 of New York 
City, has transferred it to Nos. 52 & 54 Lafayette 
Place, next to the Astor Library, and will be 
pleased to serve its former patrons and all others 
who desire to secure the advantages of this well- 
known and reliable cy. 

Mr. W. D. Kerr, who has been so long identi- 
fied with this cy has also transferred his 
pu blishing business to the above location. 

N. B. is agency has no connection what- 
ever with any other agency or bureau. 


H. M. HARRINGTON, 
Late Supt. of Bridgeport Oity Schools 














Teachers can double 
their incomes by start- 
ing Meisterschaft 
Classes. 


Incomes. 


Teachers 


For full particulars 
address the 


MEISTERSCHAFT PUB. CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 




















MOTHERS’ PORTFOLIO. _Illustra- 
ted 400 pages. Contains best helps for 
teaching young children. Instruction and 
amusement combined in Kindergarten lessons, 
stories, games, etc. Agents can find no better 
selling book. Circulars free. Prepaid, $2.25. 


Alice B. Stockham & Co., 161 La Salle St. Chicago 


RECISTRATION $1.00. 
AGENTS WANTED! 
Teachers desiring to change their loca- 
tion will do well to enclose a stamp for 
apphcation blank to ‘‘ The Normal Teach- 
ers’ Bureau,” Renovo, Clinton Co., Pa. 
CHARLES B, KELLEY, Manager. 








CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 


8 East 14TH Street, N, Y 





For larger salaries, or change of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Xesociation, 1%) 

State Street, Chieago, Lll., Orville Brewer, 
anager. 





A German Kindergarten Teach- 
er (Pupil of Madam Frébel in Ham- 
burg) wants engagement. Refer- 
ences from English High Schools 
and certificates from the London 
South Kensington College. 


Fraulein Steinweg, 26 Clinton Pl., X. Y. 


Care H. 8. KELLOGG. 
EADERS will confer a favor by men 
tioning the JOURNAL when col: 
municating with advertisers, 
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Three Great Educational Works 


By DR. EDWARD BROOKS, A.M 


Normal Methods of Teaching 
504 pages. $1.50 
This work presents the *“* New Education ” in it- 
simplest and most practical form, while it care- 
tully avoids the vagaries and impracticable fans 
cies of the mere theorist. All of its methods have 
beeu tested in the school-room. 


Mental Science and Culture 
504 pages. $1.50 


This work describes in a simple and concise | 
Ow to cultivate | 


furm the nature of the mind and 
its faculties. It grew up in the class-room and is 
thus specially adapted tb students and teachers. 


Philosophy of Arithmetic 
570 pages. $2.00 

** Every school library should have a copy of it | 
and every teacher of mathematics wil! find it in- 
dispevsable.”—Nat. Jour. of Education, Boston. 

These works are written by a great teacher and | 
distinguished author, who was tor many years | 
Principal of the First State Norma) School of 


Pennsylvania. 
Special prices ie introduction and to teachers 
for Teramtnation Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed 


upon receipt of price. 
The Normal Publishing Company 
2 '4Arch St., Philadeiphia. 





EVERYBODY'S MUSIC. 


Among the abundant treasures of our immense 
stock every one is sure to be suited. Please 
select in time , a eee music 


Temperance People will like 
TEMPER GNSS CRUSADE, (35 cts., $3.60 dz. 
Emerson & Moore. 


TEMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS, (35 cts. 
$3.60 dz.) A. Hull. 
Male Voice Clubs will like 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS, ($1. $9. dz.) 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR, (Sv cts., 
$5. doz.) 
The Grand Army will like 
WAR SONGS, (50c. $4.50 dz.) 
Boys, old and young, will like 
COLLEGE SONGS, & songs, (50c.) Near 200,000 


sold, 


School Teachers cannot help liking the three 


bouks of 
“an 7 30cts., 4icts., HWets.,| Em- 
SONG MANUAL, $3., $4.20, $4.80 dz. | erson. 


Piano Teachers will like very much, as the best 
companion to any Instruction Book 


MASON’S SYSTEM OF TECHNICAL EX- 
ERCISES, ($2.50.) 


Gospel Singers will like 
PRAISE IN SONG, (40 cis., $4.20 dz.) Emerson 
Letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Books mailed for Retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C d. DITSON & CO., 87 Broadway, New York. 


qjiticura 
So ap os. 

gn ONs 
> RED HANDs 
ABY 


AND 
D COMPLEXIONS, WITH PIMPLY, 
Rough 





UMORS. 
blotchy, oily skin, Red, Hands, with 


B4 
chaps, painful finger ends and sha 
and simple Baby wry preven 


by CurTicura Soap. A marvellous Hd < 
world-wide ar. = S simply incompara' 
a Skin Purit Walled for the * Toilet 
= without a bey tor the ursery. Absolutel 
re, delicately medicated, exquisitely perfume 1, 
SICURA SoaP uces whitest, clearest 
eon and softest and prevents inflamma- 
tion and clog the pores, the cause of 
pimples, black 8, “an most compilexional dis- 
| oi the te while it admits of no comparison 
ith the best of other skin soaps, and rivals in 
delicacy the —, noted and expensive of toilet 
|and nursery soa) Sale greater than the com- 
bined sales of all Miher skin 80a) 
Sold thro’ ut the worid. » 25c. 
Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases. 
Address PortER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Cor- 
PORATION, Proprietors, Boston, Mass. 


Aching sides and back, weak kidneys, and 

rheumatism relieved in one minute by ‘the 

— CuTICURA ANT1-PAIN AA 
cen’ 





” 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S$ COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
outrition, and ows a careful application of the fine 
properties of weil-selected Bocoa, Mr. Epps has 

oviked < our breakfast tables with a delicately 

voured beve: which may save us man} 
—~ + doctors’ - is. It is by the judicious use ot 
such articles of + pt——— + may be 
gradually built = until h to resist 
every tandeney to disease. of subtle 

maladies are tioating | = cca to attack 
wherever there is a weak Pa . We may escape 
fortified with pure blood 7 *—- 7  - 
‘orti n pure and a pro’ no’ 
ed frame,”—“ Civil Service Gazette. Re 

Made de simply wit with boiling a or a = 
ol d tins, by Grocers, labe! us: 
cake EPPs & & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, England 





AROUND THE WORLD 
*“*Ex-Mayor Daniel F. Beatty, 
of Beatty's Celebrated Organs 
and Pinnos, bas returned 
home from @ tour Around 
the Worid.”’—News. 


 BEATTY'S ORGANS | w 
only $35; Pianos $130 

Warranted ten (10) years, 
Write for Catalogue. 
Addreseor call upon Daniel F. “peatty, Washington, New Jersey 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 
communica:iog with advertisers. 



























BOVININE 


pepsia and all intestinal troubles. 


qualities will insure perfect nutrit 
digestion. 


USE BOVININE in all 


illness. 


by its powerful and concentrated food |» 
properties alone, will permanently relieve 
or mitigate the worst features of nervous prostration, consumption, 
wasting of old age, weakness from any caus>, Brain fatigue, Dys- 


Its wonderful blood-making 
ion, increased appetite and better 


conditions of acute or chronic 





4 
THE cH 








from the Select Tea G: 


ormosa 
pera J Ea ages S Breakfast or —— Chop. 


adden hn 


Tea Co., at 


est Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolutely Pure. 
New Premiums of Im 
orders of Crass and ee Ee 


ae ag ME em 
bs. shou very Fine Teas on —— 
or Amoy 


ay 


n BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


OICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 


KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance or a Lire-rime. Ger Panes Se. 27. :' 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce nm ¥ et orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 


Gerdens of China and Japan, none but the High- 
Handsome 
ed China, Lamps, &c., given away with 
ards, or discounts made if preferred. Good 
xcellent Family Teas so & Gocts. Very Best 2 
We will send by mail a Trial Order 


Colones, Mixed, 


of Good 


Rs 
* ae 1 OPO. Bos Lan 


“welia 
and 33 Vesey St., New 


In cities the rat communities vast! 
number the human tion. 
streets are the underground — and 
through these they pass securely from one 
part of the city to another. m them 
they enter ce’ and attics, and become 
members of every household. They find a 
living in the contents of the sewers, and 
they feed upon the that is left in 
neglected corners. hen driven by hun- 
ger they will face great danger to get food. 

hile destroying much that is valuable, 
they do a beneficent work as scavengers. 
From their place in the drains they devour 
every morsel of concentrated fever and 
cholera as it comes down to them, so pre- 
serving their own lives, and saving the 
lives of the little children playing above. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R'y. 





Electric Lighted and Steam Heated Ves- 
tibuled Trains, with Westinghouse Air 
Signals, between Chicago, St. Paul and 
as daily. 

h Parlor Cars on day trains be- 
a icago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 

Electric Lighted and Steam Heated Ves- 
tibuled Trains between Chicago, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, daily. 

Through Pullman Vestibuled Sleeping 
Cars, daily, between Chicago, the Yellow- 
stone Park, Tacoma, and Portland, Ore- 
gon. 

Solid Vestibuled Trains, daily, between 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Kansas City via 
the Hedrick Route. 

Through Pullman Sleeping Cars, daily, 
between St. Louis, St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis, 

Finest Dining Cars in the world. 

The best Pullman Sleepers. Electric 

ing Lamps in Berths. 

5,700 miles of road in Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, South 
Dakota and North Dakota. 

Everything First-Class. 

First-Class People patronize First-Class 
Lines. 


Ticket Agents everywhere sell Tickets 
over the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
Railway. 


The omy A traces that can be found of 
any A pee Br 3 are the remains of sea- 
of the club-mosses that grow in 
was places. Soon, however, animals ap- 
, and the een of Silurian rock are 
ound in some places to be entirely com- 
posed of theshellsof animals. Sometimes 
these shells are very small, but some are 
larger than those of any animal now in 
existence. Nor is it by any means certain 
small animals were created first. Little and 
big seem to have existed together. We find 
the shells cf animals so small as to be in- 
visible, except under the microscope, side 
by side with shells four feet broad. The 
framework of the tiniest creature which 
helped to make up these layers of rock is 
extremely beautiful. 


IMPORTANT. 
When —- New York City, save Baggage, 
Expres rriage Hire, on stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards pore Lg poan, Elevators and 


upplied with t with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and eleva’ railroads to all depots. You 
cam lve better Ser lees money at Che Grand Unien 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


One of the elephants belonging to Fore- 
paugh’s circus lately fell from a car while 
the train was on its way tu Bellefonte, 
Pa., from Johnstown. e animal evi- 
dently realized that it would only be a 
question of time until some one came in 
search of him, and be y= to promenade up 
and down the rail track. The oyster 
express from the East came along and the 
engineer saw the elephant in time to stop 
the train. The whistle was blown for 
nearly ten minutes before the monster got 
off the track. Several other trains had a 
similar experience. Word wus telegraphed 
to the circus people, and the elephant car 
was sent to Southfork for the missing 
pene 


CONSERVATORY. 


instruction under 
FINE ry ELOC 
LAN “sem 


ablest Masters in 
LOCUTIO obi 


Cc 
be — CAL 


CULTURE, AND Tux Tuten % t 
room including 
h 50 week. 
Heal and Bi Beare igs re, Lights $10. to ii 4 
E, TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 





The Liver 


When out of order, involves every organ of 
the nody. Remedies for some other derange- 
ment are frequently taken without the least 
effect, because it is the liver which is the real 
source of the trouble, and until that is set 
right there can be no health, strength, or 
comfort in any part of the system. Mercury, 
in some form, is a common specific for a slug- 


gish liver; but a far safer and more effective 
n.edicine is 
+ P H 
Ayer’s Pills. 
For loss of appetite, bilious troubles, constl- 


pation, indigestion, and sick headache, these 
Pills are unsurpassed. 

“For a long time I was a sufferer from 
stomach, liver, and kidney troubles, expe- 
riencing much difficulty in digestion, with 
severe pains in the lumbar region and other 
parts of the body. Having tried a variety of 
remedies, including warm baths, with only 
temporary relief, about three months ago I 
began the use of Ayer’s Pills, and my health 
is so much improved that I gladly testify te 
the superior merits of this medicine.” 
Manoel Jorge Pereira, Porto, Portugal. 

“For the cure of headache, Ayer’s Cathar- 
tic Pills are the most effective medicine I 
ever used.”"—R. K. James, Dorchester, Mass. 

“When I feel the need of a cathartic, | take 
Ayer’s Pills, and find them to be more effec- 
tive than any other pill I ever took.”’— Mrs. 
BL. C. Grubb, Burwellville, Va 

“] have found in Ayer’s Pills, an invalua- 
ble remedy for constipation, biliousness, and 
kindred disorders, peculiar to miasmatic 
localities. Taken in small and frequem 
doses, these Pills 


Act Well 


on the liver, restoring its natural powers, and 


aiding it in throwing off malaria! poisons.” 
— C. F. Alston, Quitman, Texas. 

“Whenever I am troubled with constipa- 
t‘on, or suffer from loss of appetite, Ayer's 


Pills set me right again.” — 
Rock House, Va. 

“In 1858, by the advice of a friend, I began 
the use of Ayer's Pills as a remedy for bil- 
fousness, constipation, high fevers, and 
colds. They served me better than anything 
I had previously tried, and I have used them 
in attacks of that sort ever since.” — H. We 
Hersh, Judsonia, Ark. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. |. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bolu oy all Druggiste aud Dealers in Medicine 


DE = AF:::.: RISAR date Lak ul 


eenad chert Sreethes te nets Seid by F. = 
gb ey a Write for book of proofs ae 


A. J. Kiser, Jr., 








mt 
w the treatment ¢ of halt 

Seale orld fs zema, Moles, Warts, Gaver 

fluous Hair, Birthmarks, Mot 

kles, Wrinkles, Red N 


at office or by letter, 
p affections their 


t, 
Scan sent WOOD Gee eceiptet BOcts. 
iss Wess 424 m., New York City, 
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et Drug om 





Skin and Bent 

$15.= 10 $ OO A MONTH can be 

> 10 $ ™ made working fo: us. 

50. can furnish a horse and 

yay their whole time to the business. Spare 

moments may be profitably e mpiores Soni A few 

vacancies in towns and cities. B. JOHNSON 
& ©O., 1008 Main St Bikh aond V Ne 





CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 


362 West Twenty-third Street, 
if your teeth are needing attention. Reliabie 


Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filli 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. ved 


Refers to A. M. Keliogg, Editor SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


MENEELY & OOMPA 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc., also Chimes 
and Peals. For more than half a century 
boted for superiority over all others. 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
BALTIM 


potmmcute tie BELLS 
roo SO EMMERA PELE, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tia for Chu 
bools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL’ 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free, 


























VANDUZEN & TIFT, Ciecinesti, 0, 
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STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS 





PUBLISHED BY THE 


© 


AMERICAN 


BOOK 


© 





POPULAR BOOKS. FRESHLY WRITTEN. 
AMERICAN HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 


BARNES’S SERIES. 


Barnes’s Primary History of the United States. By T. F. Donnetiy. For [nter- 
mediate Classes. Fully Lllustrated. A fitting introduction to Barnes’s Historical Series. 60 cts. 
Barn Brief History of United States. Revised to the present Administration. The 
yi ty been enlarged and resct in larger and clearer type, and the work is embellished with 

many new cuts and maps. Ov. 


ECLECTIC SERIES. 
Eclectic Primary Uisto'y of the Usited States. By Epwaxrp 8. Exuis. A book for 
younger classes, or those who have not the time to devote to a more complete history. 50 cents. 


Seow Eclectic History of the United States. By M. E. THALHEIMER. A revised en- 
ed, and improved edition of the “ Eclectic History of the United States.” Fully illustrated 
wk engravings, colored plates, etc. 00. 


EGGLESTON’S SERIES. 


a First Fook in American History. By EpDwArD EGGLeston. With 
vial Reference to the Lives and Deeds of Great Americans. Beautifully illustrated. A 
Gatory for new beginners on a new plan. 60 cents. 


leston’ History of the Un'ted States and its Peop'e By Epwarp EaGLes- 
TON. For the Use of Schools. Fully illustrated with engravings, maps, and colored plates. $1.05. 
NILES’S SCHOOL HISTORY. 
Niles’s School History of the United States, By SANnrorD Nixes. A comprehensive 
book, attractively written and illustrated. Adapted for use in Grammar Grades. 75 cents. 


QUACKENBOS SERIES. 


Quackenbos’s Elementary History of the United States. Revised and corrected 
by J. D. QuAcKENBOS, A.M., M.D. Fully illustrated with maps and engraving. 60 cents. 

Quackenbos’s School History of t the United States. From the Earliest Discoveries 
to the Present Time. Lilustrated. $1.05 


SWINTON’S SERIES. 


Swinaton’s First Lessons in Our Country’s History. Admirably adapted for use 
BE as a text-book for beginners or as a supplementary reader. 48 cents 





Illustrated 


ATTRACTIVE. 


COMPANY. 


CAREFULLY GRADED. 
TWO-BOOK SERIES IN ARITHMETIC. 





Appletons’ Numbers Applied, 


APPLETONS’ STANDARD Pe S ae Soe. 
Appletons’ Numbers Illustrated, 


36 cents, 
5 cents, 


These books embody many new and practical features. The primary book is objective in method ; 
n 


the advanced book inductive. 


Ficklin’s National Arithmetic, 


labor and money, 


FISH’S NEW ARITHMETICS. 
Fish’s Arithmetic, Number One, 


Fish’s Arithmetic, Number Two, - 
The latest aud best result of Mr. Fish’s life long studies in this. department of text-book authorship. 
The books are fresh and bright in methods of treatment and present many features. 


FICKLIN’S NEW ARITHMETICS. 
Ficklin’s Elementary Arithmetic, 


40 cents. 
7O cen’s. 


A complete arithmetical course, designed to teach arithmetic by the s smallest expenditure of time, 


30 cents. 
GO cents. 


HARPER’S GRADED ARITHMETICS. 


of theory and maximum of practice. 


MILNE’S ARITHMETICS. 


Milne’s Practical Arithmetic. 





winton’s Condensed History of the United States. Revised edition. 


with colored maps, portraits, etc. 90 ce 





Any of the above books will be sent, postpaid, to any address on receipt 
Correspondence is cordially invited. 


of price. 


Harper’s First Book in Arithmetic, 
Harper’s Second Book in Arithmetic, 


A common school series, complete in two books, combining oral and written work. The mmimum 


Miine’s First Lessons in Arithmetic, 


30 cents. 
60 cents. 


22 cents, 
50 cents. 


A complete course prepared on the inductive method, inciading oral ond written exercises. 


WHITE’S NEW ARITHMETICS. 
White’s First Book of Arithmetic, 


White’s New Complete Arithmetic, 
White’s New Arithmetics constitute an exceedingly strong and attractive two-book series. 


30 cents. 
65 cents, 


Our complete list embraces standard and popular books for all grades. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 





SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Allthe American Educational Publications. 


Lowest prices, prompt and careful service. 
code, mailed on application. 


Send trial order to 


Our General School Book Catalogue, with net and retail prices and telegraphic 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers and Booksellers, 740 and 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





BARNES’ JET BLACK INK. 
THE BEST INK FOR SCHOOLS. 


Used Exclusively in New York City Schools, Send 10 cents for 
trial-bottle, 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner Pens. 


Popularly known as the 


“P. D. & S. PENS.” 


No, 117.” the Ideal school Pen, Send 10 cents for Sample Cara. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 751 Broadway, N. Y. 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 











Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 
Les Poetes Francais du XIX me Siecle. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. 

And Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
‘French Publisher and Bookseller 


{851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
"Schools furnished.—Catulogue: un application. 





wp RADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning TH® JOURNAL, when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





Wells’ Algebras, Geometry, Tri 
Our Language, by Southwo 
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